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LEADINGS OF THE SPIRIT. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


LETTER II. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 
New York, Sept. 10, 1849.* 

Ma Caerp Amie:—There, you see, I can begin a 
letter a la Francaise, if I can go no further with the 
forcien lingo. Heavens! how am I to get through 
with this document? My pen is bad, and my ink- 
stand is dry. Tam writing in my own room, steal- 
ing time before tea, after which I have an engage- 
ment. All day I have intended to write to you from 
‘he Review office, which is 118 Nassau street; but 
[ have been so much occupied that I have not been 
able to find time. It will not do to postpone it 
another day; for if I do, you will begin to be un- 
easy, and imagine something is the matter with me. 
I contd not be so cruel as to neglect writing, when 
it may atford you as much happiness as you would 
have me believe. Yes, Tdobelieve it. Why should 
Inot? You have said it; and I say, in return, it 
is life to me. 

So yon have been trying your hand at cookery, 
and such like homely matters. Bless you, for a 
dear girl! You know that I have a taste for the 
old-fashioncd matron, as well as some other old- 
fashioned things. I expect to see it proved yet, in 
spite of all her fine tastes, that Mrs, Louise T 
is a mode! housekeeper, famous for her pies, cakes, 
and good teaand coffee. That would be something 
more substantial than thumbing the piano or gui 
tar, and quite as profitable, at least for the wife of 
a poor man. For, since you are so gracious as to 
waste all your ‘sweetness on the desert air” of 
my barren existence, I can only wish that the sacri- 
fice may be so wisely prepared for, as to ensure, 
far as possible, the happiness which might be other- 
wise endangered, or even lost. But, my Louise is 
far too sensible, as well as too kind and good, to 
fall into this error. Having given her true woman’s 
heart, she will carry along with it a true woman’s 
hand, ready to work a little occasionally, if need be, 
for the common good. 

Let me take the delicious thought for a moment 
to myself, for one of those home pictures in which 
T love to indulge. This evening, for instance— 
granting me my premises—I might be indulging in 
acup of bohea, with a warm fire glowing in the 
grate, the window curtains closely drawn, the cat 
purring on the rug, and everything wearing an air 
of cheerfulness and comfort. Do you think I for- 
get the gentle one by my side—(among other an- 
tiques l Hike the old-fashioned tea-drinking, tete-a- 
tefe)—with the soft features, so susceptible both of 
vivacity and pathos; the gentle eyes looking up to 
mine so sprightly, and yet so tender; the voices 
sweet and low, which is most truly “an excellent 
thing in women,” and the loye that shines through 
all these attractions. until they become to me as 
mine own most precivus attributes. But where was 
1? Where am T? stop; for I shall get off 
into a mythic strain if I indulge in this humor- 
Alas for poor the stipendary of six dol, 
lars a week? What a contrast to the present 
scene is the sketch I have given! What a sad dif- 
ference between fancy and fact! Iam shivering in 
a coid, dismal attic-room, without fire or friend to 
console me. I am writing by a light that seems 
struggling for its existence, and which only serves 
to render the objects abont the room doubly dismal, 
And now, since my attention has been called to the 
fact, I find that my fingers are too stiff and cold to 
hold a pen. T will, therefore, must it since be so, 
hid you adien for the present. 

Two days later. Since writing the above, I have 
made a visit to Mrs. Tufts, for the purpose of taking 
another peep bekind the curtain. IT find that when 
she is apparently in the normal state, that is, with- 
out being tnagnetized, she can abstract herself so as 
to accomplish, in some degree at least, the purposes 
of Clairvoyance. I conducted this experiment, by 
giving her, successively, several lots of hair with 
which I had equipped myself, and it was really 
astonishing to hear what characters she read of 
them? Fora hold outline of great points, I never 
saw those delineations excelled. I consider myself 
tolerably possessed of the faculty of appreciation, 
and yet I could not so well have described them, 
though several of the persons I had known intim- 
ately. By what mysterions magic did her mind 
then, in a single moment, become cognisant of other 
minds, so that she could enter into and define their 
peculiaritios, without even knowing their names or 
a single circumstance in their several conditions. 

She was afterwarde magnetized by a young lady, 
who attends her for that purpose. After having 
lifted her hand to signify that she was “asleep,” 
she was left quiet a few moments, when I gave her 
a lock of my own hair for her to examina my phy- 
sical condition, Tt was more by way of an experi- 
ment than any thing clse. I had not the least 
faith, or I thought Thad not. I put the conducting 
medinm into her hand, without the least intima- 
tion of whose it was, or indeed if it were of man, 
woman, or child. With almost the first touch she 
recognized the sex; and thenext moment she iden- 
tified the person by playfully and pointedly laying 
the lock of hair on my own head. T asked how 
she found it out so readily ; and she answered, “I 
perceived that the sphere is the same.” Here is more 
mystery. 


i must 


me, 


After having given some other striking points, 
she went into the condition of the system generally 
and minutely; and I must say that her diagnosis 
was a true and masterly one. She also gave me a 


* The date of the first letter should have been 1849, as 
the correspondence commenced in thet year. 
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prescription, which may, for aught I know, do me 
good; but forbid it, O thou great shade of Æscula- 
pius! that I, a truly ordained disciple of the im- 
mortal Dr. Physic, should now dishonor the M. D- 
by dabbling in empiricism—though I may be at 
present a little out of place and practice—it was 
all good common sense talk; and the prescription, 
as far as I know the ingredients, is without objec- 
tions. The greatest difficulty is, that the most im- 
portant thing of the whole compound, is the most 
difficult to obtain—is, as I believe, quite unattain- 
ble—at least by me. And yet it might be very 
easily got at by one not quite so poorand a little 
less active than myself. I was to take every day 


a good, hearty dose of Zest. 
What do you think of that? Now don’t begin 


to say, dear Louise, “ Why not have it, then?” I 
tell you, it is impossible. She might as well have 
told me to take diamond pills or the tincture of 
Oriental pearls, or any other impossible or unat- 
tainable thing. I cannot remit my exertions, at 
least for the present, come what will. I have nei- 
ther resources to make up the deficiency, nor pa- 
tience to abide such a process of healing. So 
I must even take the consequences, whether 
they come with the slow and stealthy step of 
a diseased liver, or spring from the heart with a 
sudden terror, to strike the victim dead by a con- 
gestion of the brain. It may be, (for Iam not by 
one-half so great a skeptic as I was,) that this good 
woman, who is reputed to have done wonderful 
cures, might really be a benefit to me as a medical 
adviser; but how, I ask, shall I keep myself from 
dying, while she is preparing me to live ? 

I must relate a little anecdote, the circumstances 
of which occurred while I was there. A gentle- 
man came in soon after I did; and when his turn 
came to be served, he boldly announced himself as 
a complete skeptic. He said, again and again, 
and that not in the most civil way, that he didn’t 
believe a word of it. It was alla humbug; and he 
had, in fact, come for the express purpose of show- 
ing it up, as it should be. The world was going 
mad, and he was moved to be its restorer, from 
motives of sheer philanthropy. In short, there was 
avast swagger about him, which I should think 
would be any thing but conciliatory to the invisi- 
ble Powers, especially as they were doomed to act 
through an excitable nervous temperament, 

But when I looked to see the amiable Clairvoy- 
ant shocked out of all her visions, she answer- 
ed, with a quiet smile, only by placing her hand in 
that of her magnetizer, and resigning herself to the 
influence, v.hatever it be, with so much apparent 
faith, that for my life I could not resist the game 
disposition. T certainly seem to be cowering out 
of my old prejudices so suddenly as to give even 
myself quite a shock ; yet I cannot feel that I have 
a national ground of belief, till I begin to compre- 
hend something of the philosophy of the matter. 

Never mind for this now, and I will go on with 
my story. The Clairvoyant was duly thrown into 
the proper condition, which I had feared she would 
not be; for I had been told that skepticism, and 
especially when expressed so heavily, is a great 
barrier to success in these mysterious opcrations. 
But instead of turning her attention to the man’s 
physical or personal condition, as bad been expect- 
ed, she was diverted from her purpose in a most 
remarkable manner. A vision appeared befcre her, 
which for a time seemed to puzzle and almost dis- 
concert even herself, for she seemed conscious that 
there was something in it of which she could not 
perceive the force and pertinence. She described 
a scene on ’Change—the buildings, crowds of peo- 
ple, excitement of speculation—all were well por- 
trayed. But what seemed to puzzle her, and, in- 
deed, the rest of us, spectators for the time, was a 
representation of a bull chasing a bear, and finally 
despoiling him of something in the form of folded 
papers or parchments, which, after having put the 
enemy to flight, he bore off triumphantly on one of 


his own horns. 
But the subject of this singular vision, or the 


gentleman-champion of common sense and public 
sobriety, became strangely affected as the story 
advanced; and it was easy to see that there was 
something in it which we, outsiders, could not un- 
derstand. His interest and attention had been un- 
willingly accorded, as if he had meant to bully the 
evidence, as he had done the lady; but when the 
scene began to be shadowed forth, he was con- 
strained to serious attention. At the first mention 
of the animals, he seemed to have an electric 
shock, which thrilled through and through him; 
and at the consummation of the affair, he appeared 
to be overwhelmed with astonishment. When 
Mrs, T- was restored to the normal state, he 
explained it, by some of the facts in the case. He 
is a Wall street broker. The two animals repre- 
sent two classes of men, well known on ’Change, 
who go by the names indicated above. For your 
information, I will here just say that is the duty of 
the bulls to get monied subjects, in the street or 
elsewhere, who are to be victimized and swindled 
according to the most unprincipled policies known 
in Wallstreet. The beara differ from the bulls only 
in the method by which the deed is accomplished, 
since both agree in practice. 

Suffice it to be shown here that the action pre- 
cisely corresponded with cerfain remarkable facts 
in his own business, which were known only to 
himself. He said that nothing could have been so 
convincing to himself as that very thing which had 
been shown him; and he went away, if not a tho- 
rough believer, at least a more subdued and civil 
man. This clear sight is a curious, mysterious 
thing. It is one of the most wonderful problems 
that have ever been proposed to puzzle the brains 
of man. I cannot explain it. I cannot even con- 
jecture what can be the true nature of its pheno- 


mena. But I cannot, nevertheless, question its 
facts. That there is a certain something in the 
human being which can produce certain influences 
upon other human systems, and among them a 
kind of abnormal sleep, seems to be now a world- 
wide truism; but all this, and every thing which I 
ever could see in it, would not account for the in- 
telligence. If this is true, what else may not be? 
But may there not be some illusion—or rather 
some cause for these facts, to be found in purely 
natural principles? We must inquire further ‘be- 
fore we decide. 

Iam happy to hear you are going on well with 
your studies, while I, my dear Louise, am daily 
striving, with what backslidings I dare not tell 
you, for that high moral purity in which you are 
so greatly my superior. So shall we continually 
approaeh each other more nearly and more truly. 

T am much inclined to put up a bundle, and 
make a flying visit to the country. If I thought 
you would be at home, I would even venture upon 


the ~ Baybennk Platform.” But whether I go 
there, or remain here, 1 a. aver yours. 


T. Dv. u—. 
a 


BUCHANAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


PART I. 


ONE-IDEAISM. 
BY FRANCES E. GEREN. 


The tendency to develop a single point or prin- 
ciple at the expense of evcry thing around it, with 
a certain order of mind, and under a particular 
kind of stimulus, becomes a sort of monomania, 
which, in the violence of its local action often pro- 
duces that one-sided development, which the above 
caption leads us so consider. 

These remarks are called forth by an article on 
the “ Moral Influence of the Intelectual Organs,” 
published originally in the April number of Bu- 
chanan’s Journal of Man, which, in being copied 
in this paper, has given me an opportunity to 
make some suggestions in regard to it, When con- 
sidered in respect to its origin, and the claims it 
puts forth, the article certainly does demand some 
attention, especially from those who are interested 
in the progressive movements of the age. If it 
were called any thing but philosophy, the case 
would be quite different; for now that there is so 
much put forth under this name, and so many 
theories which claim to be the pure essence itself, 
it becomes doubly incumbent on the lover and 
disciple of Truth, to try them carefully, and Jook 
well to the Alembic, to see what comes over; but 
though I cannot do this thoroughly at present, I can 
at icast make a few superficial observations, which, 
for a beginning, may be quite as well. 

The writer opens his subject by inquiry: ‘What 
influence upon the moral nature is exerted by the 
cultivation of the intellectual organs?” Again: 
“whether “a vigorous and systematic cultivation 
of the intellectual organs tend to clevate or lower 
the moral character of a nation; whether it would 
be best for a farmer to educate his sons liberally ; 
whether it is true that the educated classes are 
most corrupt, or that the lower constituted a rab- 
ble—and similar inquiries. In considering these 
important questions, the writer remarks that it is 
the noble function of science to terminate all intel- 
lectual strife, and harmonize antaguuistie parties, 
by pointing out to each the amount of truth con- 
tained in the doctrines of all.” Following this 
there is considerable talk about “ Anthropology,” 
telling us what wonderful things it can do, and 
how clear and precise its elucidations are, so that 
we are led to expect that floods of light will be 
poured on the subject—not that it really needs any 
new light at all, in order to show its character and 
claims; but science, or what assumes to be such, 
is not always content with natural light; but it 
must every now and then hold up its smoking pine 
torch, or its penny taper, in order to show us 
where the sun is. And, therefore, we must some- 
times have articles like the one under considera- 
tion. 

In pursuing the subject he seems at first to give 
his opinion quite decidedly in favor of intellectual 
culture, quoting some prison statistics to the poiut, 
all of which go to show that, with the advance- 
ment of learning, crime recedes. This is all very 
clear. The intellectual powers, in giving a balance 
to the physical, favor the ascendancy of the moral, 
and thus co-operate with them. So persons of a 
good moral character ary observed to have a 
“ highly intellectual physioy-omy.” Thus far we 
go along harmoniously toge’her; but when we 
come to the reason whky—or tre development of 
the proper and characteristic Philosophy of the 
writer, we must diverge. 

In the first place, the value o intellectual stu- 
dies is completely misapprehended This is attri- 
buted wholly to the kind of mechanical check they 
afford, and their restraining and tranquillizing in- 
fluence. In other words they are chiefly valuable, 
because they contribute, more or less, to break 
down, and subdue the physical powers, that is to 
say, they may make men good by making them 
weak—they would keep them within bounds by 
chaining or crippling them. This inference is cer- 
tainly a legitimate one, for all the mx re active, in- 
tellectual pursuits, which ara well known to have 
# healthful and beautiful influence, are reprehended 
as demoralizing. 

As we proceed, this pnssage occurs: “In the 
first place, intellectual power and activity must 
depend upon the general activity of the brain— 
upon the concentration of nervous and sanguineous 
excitement in the intellectual organs. Hence the 
aggregate tendency of the basilar.organs, which di- 
vert the vital forces from the brain to the body, is 


highly unfavorable to the intellect—especially to 
concentrated, correct and philosophic thought.” 
The first part of this proposition is entirely cor- 
rect, It proves, in fact, what it would seem the 
author did not mean to prove; for if the intellec- 
tual power and activity depend upon the general 
activity of the brain, then the general activity 
should always be preserved; and the article would 
better have been “unwritten.” Perhaps he meant 
to put a not in there, in order to qualify this great 
truth for his own peculiar purposes. But as for 
the latter part of his assertion, the very reverse is 
true; for I contend that the “aggregate tendency 
of the basilar organs,” in their normal condition, 
sphere, and action, is no more “unfavorable to 
concentrate correct and philosophical thought” 
than the underpinning and corner-stone of a house, 
are unfavorable to the stability of the edifice, or 
the feet to locomotion, or the hands to labor. The 
analogy is identical and precise. Then should we 
destroy, or can dispense with all or either of them, 
because they are not the highest? As the basilar 
lies at the basis of the material organization, 
through which the mind acts, so it constitutes the 
basis of power. First developed in the order of 
time, it occupies the mediate position between the 
intellectual and corporeal forces; and not only does 
it “ divert the vital forces from the brain to the 
body,” but it. also conveys the vital forces from the 
body back to the brain. How, then, can these 
organs, in their true and healthful relations, ‘ tend 
to produce more or less unsoundness or feebleness 
of mental action?” On the contrary, they are the 
very stamina of the higher faculties; for in the 
normal and harmonious development, they are the 
exact measure of power and vigor, not only in the 
intellectual, but also in the moral tendencies of the 
character. 

If man were a purer essence, this might, and 
doubtless would be, otherwise. It is by associating 
the animal wlth the intellectual and moral nature, 
that the true human charaeter is produced. 

As man is endowed with a material body, so he 
must be the subject of all those interests, which 
are necessary in order to preserve both the indivi- 
dual and the species; and in these relations he 
must not only be self-provided, but a protector and 
minister to the wants of others. He is surrounded 
only by the crude elements of all those substances 
which go the preservation of the material body ; 
but without labor they can neither be prepared 
nor appropriated. Work, in some form or other, 
is not only a necessity, but a duty; and how, then, 
can the exercise of these active faculties be degrad- 
iug—dehumanizing? It is truly a hard case, if 
the very exertions which are essential to the pre- 
servation of his life, must necessarily be deroga- 
tory to the condition and character of man—if 
they must essentially tend to debase and brutal- 
ize him. 

But man is not a pure animal. He is not satis- 
fied in being clothed and fed, and housed from the 
cold. He has not only propensities, but taste, in- 
tellect, sentiment; and to satisfy these, in the 
same proportion as he advances in general intelli- 
gence, he seeks to expand, refine and beautify; 
and thus the various mechanical and fine arts are 
introduced, and rise into higher and higher planes; 
still ever leading upward, through the great spirit 
of ages. Again; he has not only a stomach capa- 
ble of fecling the sensation of hunger, and fur- 
nished with an apparatus for digesting the corn; 
but he hasan eye to reflect the beauty of the 
flower, and a mind to comprehend the structure of 
the tender leaf or blade of grass; so his heart be- 
comes filled with the refining power of beauty, and 
his soul inspired with the Diviner presence of pure 
wisdom. And in, and through, all these processes, 
the higher intellect would necessarily tend to ac- 
tion, as well as the sentiments and moral faculties. 
And thus man, instead of being a complete hermit, 
wrapped up in his own selfishness, is invested with 
all the beautiful interests and responsibilities of the 
domestic, social, and civil relations of life. Through 
his continually exalted animal nature, the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties are developed, perfected 
and harmonized. To say, then, that the instincts 
of man are, in themselves, wrong, is a libel on the 
Creator who has implanted them; and to say that 
the exercise of that class of faculties, which are 
essential to procure sustenance, and supply all the 
wants of life, should be discountenanced or dis- 
couraged, is a libel on common sense itself. For 
man, let it be remembered, is not an abstract in- 
tellectual process, which can be represented either 
by one organ, or by any single group or groups of 
organs, but a whole being, every part or organ of 
which has its special relations, office, and uses; so 
that nothing could be taken away, or even greatly 
diminished, without injury. It is not, then, the 
amount of development in the lower faculties and 
propensities, which is to be feared, but their dis- 
proportion to the higher. 

But now we come more directly to the point, and 
shall see what organs or faculties are to be culti- 
vated, or educated, and what depressed, and as far 
as possible cast out of the synagogue. 

“ All of the intellectual organs,” says our author, 
“may thus co-operate with the coronal or basilar 
regions; but it is chiefly the reflective or reasoning 
organs which are disposed to act in a calm, con- 
centrated manner, while the natural tendency of 
the perceptive organs is to restless, desultory ac- 
tion. The systematic cultivation of the reflective 
organs, therefore, is highly conducive to our moral 
improvement, while the cultivation of the perceptive 
organs is morc apt to strengthen the animal than the 
moral nature.” , 

Throughout the whole article, and especially 
here, the writer seems to lose sight of the great 


fact that there is a freecommunity of organic influ- 
ence throughout the whole system. He talks as if 
every faculty had set up for itself an independent 
organism—as if the laws of mine and thine were 
vigorously enforced to the very letter, and bounda- 
ries “strong as Caucasus” were introduced be- 
tween them. But here, if he had used the power 
which he is so much inclined to exalt, and reflected 
on the subject, he would have scen that the Rea- 
son must have something to act upen before it can 
go to work. In other words, we must perceive 
before we can think. We must first absorb the 
image before we can reflect it in the mirror of clear 
thought. But how con we do this, I would ask, 
but through the perceptive faculties? With these 
alone we certainly could not enter the investiga- . 
tion of causes, and thus determine the reason of 
things; but without them we should have nothing 
to reason about. Why, then, since they are both 
necessary to each other, having correlative offices, 
should one class of organs be cultivated at the ex- 
pense of the other? But if there is to be a dsf- 
ciency, we could certainly do much better with 
diminished reflection than perception, because in 
the former case we should preserve the prior condi- 
tions undisturbed, and therefore both the basis 
and the elements of progress. We can cultivate 
the reflective faculties through the perceptive; but 
we can neither cultivate the perception through 
the reason, nor the reasoning powers by themselves 
alone. For there must be fact before there can be 
knowledge of it; and there must be knowledge be- 
fore there can be thought. Thus perception must 
always precede reflection, not only in the order of 
time, or development, but in the order of special 
action. 

We have now cut off from favor the basilar and 
the inferior cerebral faculties, when we arrive pre- 
cisely at this point, which is enforced with a great 
deal of spirit and zeal; that it is well to cultivate 
the faculties of abstract reason, or those which arc 
represented by the old phrenologists under the or 
gans of causality and comparison; but that it is 
exceedingly injurious to cultivate the lower intel- 
lectual powers. If he restricts intellectual culture 
to this point, how does he suppose it could effect 
the morals of the masses so as to be appreciable in 
prison reports? How large a proportion of the 
common people, does he think, actually cultivate 
the power of abstract reason to such a degree as to 
affect his morals, cither one way or another? It 
would have been much better for the purpose of 
the writer if he had kept this fact concealed; for 
the very culture which is made to speak so strongly 
for itselfin the annals of crime, as a moral agent, is 
of the very kind which he would have arrested. There 
is not, probably, one man in ten thousand, of the 
class referred to, who knows anything at all about 
reason as an abstract power; though all of them 
have cultivated the faculty more or legs, in connec- 
tion with the more active forces which are called 
out in the battle of life. A higher mentality would, 
beyond all question, tend to advance and elevate 
the masses of men; but any attempt to give this 
an undue preponderance, so as to repress the more 
simple and direct powers of knowledge and action, 
would inevitably drive them back to serfhood and 
barbarism. In fact, if the proposed theory could 
really be carried out in practice, society would re- 
solve itself into two classes—one of slaves, the hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water—the other of 
“ students ;” the latter, a very small minority, be- 
ing invested with the supreme felicity of doing 
nothing, thinking upon nothing, and having nothing 
to think about. This would inevitably be the case ; 
for, in abandoning the means and instruments of 
common intelligence, cultivation and power, the 
intermediate rank—in fact the people—would ne- 
cessarily be stricken out. 

But let us look for a moment and see where we 
are carried by this process of reasoning, and what 
we are to gain by it. We will suppose, though it 
involves an absurdity, that the reflective faculties 
are cultivated to the highest degree, while the per- 
ceiving, or knowing, and acting powers are re- 
pressed. Here, then, we have a “ Pure Mentality” 
sitting in the midst of nothing—dark, cold, cheer- 
less nothing—brooding over his old Thought-mill 
grinding away in its sullen disquiet, though for the 
reason that nothing went into it, nothing ever came 
out. This being a sheer abstraction, shut up alone 
in a dark closet, there can be no idea of the neces- 
sity of food, or drink, or the vital breath of the at- 
mosphere, of affection, beauty, the endearing rela- 
tions of home and kindred, or the thrilling interests 
of patriotism and humanity. Nothing which ex- 
alts or even makes the true human being, can be 
developed in such a position. The doors and win- 
dows which communicate with the outer world, 
being closed, our “Pure Mentality” becomes a 
hermit, mouldering away in his vacuum; and for 
want of something better to sustain him, devouring 
his own self-consciousness. Here he is, “armed and 
equipped” with all the forces that belong precisely 
to himself, and no more. What can he do tor us? 
He has neituer eyes, nor ears, nor the sense of feel- 
ing, nor the ability to perceive, nor the power to 
execute. He could not teach us how to supply a 
single want; he could not show us how to scratch 
in the earth for roots, nor to stitch together an 
apron of fig leaves. He could not even know that 
there is a body ; that there & a world around him; 
and if he should escape # drivelling idiocy, and get 
any definite impression at all, it would probably be 
a kind of vague determination to suicide. We are 
told that this condition, or “ Pure Mentality,” re- 
ceives its “highest predominance” from the in- 
fluence of the “upper portion of the organ of Sub- 
limity.” 

‘And this may be true, for aught we can know 
to the contrary; and it certainly does secm, in one 
sense at least, allied to the snblime; for the vast 
expansion of nothing, which is thus introduced, 
though extremely difficult to conceive of by an 
ordinery mind, was, I doubt not, present as a grea 
reality in the mind of the writer. 

[To be continued] 


THE PUBLIC CIRCLE. 


No. 3 
i filled with manifestations for the honest skeptic 
| and philosophic thinker ; for both, facts are given— 
ifucts attested by names, places and dates, that 


preclude the possibility of iZusion, delusion, or col- 


1 


Christian 


o o a a aaas 
So long as Men are Honest, 50 long will Success follow 
in the Footsteps of their Labors. 


Spiritualist, | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1855. 
—————_——_—_—___ nel 
TH: MISTAKE OF A LIFETIME. 


During the past week the New Iaven Palladium 
ithe land and time-marks of exact evidence, 


has made public the details cf the murder and 
vs - Carle . j - wing + 

death of Mr. Wight, by Clark, who is now waiting | The philosophic benefits likely to spring from 

i this public record of facts will be great, when men 


lusion. 
l every age, representing nearly every sphere of cul- 
i ture and condition. 


. I 
his trial in prison. The catastrophy is one of the 


| 


i 
of this monthly issue comes to us well! 


1 


The witnesses are men and women, of 


The place and date form a part 
Jof the history of the development, and point out 


most painful that has happened in the Eastern 
States since the butchery of Dr. Parkman by Prof. 
` Webster, The primary cause seems to have been 
jealousy, envy or chagrin, or Some other of the 
monster brood of evil pa 
men and Jead them captives to destruction. 
The supposition of jealousy seems warranted, 
since it seems plain that Clark was the rejected 
`“ guitor of Mr. Wight's wife. 


Hundreds may have done much the same thing, ! petter life, with all the attending soul-entrancing 


Joys, we have not room now to write. 
‘other philosophic or social good were likely to 


` under like circumstances, since the time of the first 
murderer, Cain; but none can read of this catastro- 
phy without humility and sadness, Why? Be- 


cause it seems at issue not only with the tiner sen- | 
sabilities of the soul, but at war with the spirit of; speaking as it has done to the internal of Spirit 


the age. We are particularly fond of thinking of 
the good time coming, when men will be a ar unto 
themselves, and harmonize with the government of 


the Great and Good Father; but when such calam- ! >, crs to other ages. 


ities as this overtake us, the whole social system 
receives a shock which mars the growing harmony 
of the times. 

What makes this attiction the more melancholy, 
is the suet that the murderer hes moved among 
men for years, upon the assumed dignity of philo- 
sophy and skepticism, as he is well known to have 


become thinkers, and explain facts, rather than 


speaks of it as “one of the most curious publica- 
tions that has issued from the Spiritual press.” 
And that is saying much, although nothing beyond 
the truth. The Providence Journal, edited by Gov. 
| Anthony, speaking of the introduction to, and the 
| work itself, uses the following candid and sensible 
‘language. He says: 


| “The introduction by Governor Tallmadge, gives s very inte- 
| resting account ef the rise and progress of ‘Modern Spiritual- 
ism,’ with his own views, derived from personal observation 
! and experience, some of which are very remarkable. These 
statements, coming from sa gentleman well known in the com- 
munity for his hich moral and intellectual character; as one 
whose life and pursuits have always been practical rather than 
i Imaginative or theoretical, and who would be the last to be led 

away by delusion, are certainly worthy of examination by every 


i wonder at the marvels, which for the hour, are 


ssions that at times possess | 


searcher after knowledge. 

‘The Healing of the -Nations' is divided into chapters and 
paragraphs just as they were written, and consists chiefly of 
| great philosophical truths, religious and moral precepts, aphor- 
isms, proverbs, ete., illustrative of the creation, human Mfe, 
human responsibility, the fature state, the Almighty and bis 
attributes. 

A high religious sentiment pervades the volume; its moral 
tone Is pure and elevated, and there is nothing in it that con- 
filcts with the most refined Christian feeling. To those who 
baye s desire to learn something of the wide-spread philosophy 
of the ‘Spiritualists,’ and of the experiences of a highly intelli- 
gent man who has thoroughly investigated the subject, we 
would commend this volume. The admirers of Tupper’s 
‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ will And much more to admire in ‘The 
Healing of the Nations,’ ” 


The New England Spiritualist in noticing the 
work uses the following hearty and emphatic lan- 
guage. The editor says: “Wherever we open, the 
pages sparkle with gems of Spiritual truth, of the 
| purest ray; but we have as yet been unable to 
discover whether they form a merely hetrogenous 
mass of brilliants, or are builded into a harmo- 
nious and systematic structure. There seem at 
least, to be materials enough for an indefinite num- 
ber of such works as have heretofore been pro- 
duced. We should judge it to be worthy of the 
distinction which has been claimed for it, as the 
most valuable and creditable production claiming 


associated with their development. 

We attach great importance, therefore, to the 
| Public Circle, for its doors are open, like the por- 
tals of heaven, to all who may wish to enter. 

Of the many who have been converted from the 
cold and chilly skepticism of nothingarianism and 
indifference to the knowledge of another and a 


But if no 


spring from the mission of Spiritualism, the /uct 
that it has been one of nature’s great revivals, in 


life, and quickening Aopes, never born to die, it 
would vindicate its mission, and pronounce it 
blessed for evermore, in bequeathing its legacy of 
Tt is not necessary to wait 
the march of time, therefore, to know the charac- 
ter of the fruit likely to spring from the ministra- 
tion of the Spirits, nor judge of the value or import- 
ance of the rree Circle, for the editor of the Public 
Circle tells us— ` 

“The ° Free Circles,’ ever since thelr commencement, have 


been attended by crowds of eager Inquirers; and, it is hardly 
too much to add, baye been the means of carrying conviction 


disbelieved the Bible and the existince of God. 
Much of his tine was spent in speculative contro- 
versy on these points, the inspiration for which, he 
got in infidel publications, and the “ yellow eocered” 
literature of the day. Many and Jong have been 
the Aomilies which the philosophie sew have given 
tothe bigoted and prejudiced many, the nub of 
which was, (touse the language of Daniel Webster,) 
“overcome your prejudices.” Now that any man 
can be called sane and sensible that so far forgets 
humanity in his theorizing, as to suppose murder to 


a Spiritual origin, that has as yet been given tothe 
public.” 

That such a work should claim the attention of 
the thinking public and create a demand for a large 
sale is but the common order of human events. 

+. 


THE REASON WHY. 


of the reality of Spirit-life to hundreds of minds, which, but for 
the opportunity for inguiry thus afforded, might still be in 
thraldom to ignorance and superstitian.” 

We can well understand the feelings of the 
writer, therefore, when he adds— 

“Let the reader who contemplates such results with a bene- 
volent joy, bear in mind that the Medium is dependent upon a 
profitable sale of “ The Public Circle” for the means of sustain- 
ing the lifo he thus serous to rath end eae A uea Not a few have thoughtit strange that Theodore 
a very little exertion, on the part of subscribers and purchase: . . S. . ` 
to increase their numbers, will suffice to secure the moderate Parker and others of like attainments in the world 


sum required for his support; and, consequently, the continu- | of thought and letters, should not become Spirit- 


be among the things which philosophy is to resolve 
into prejudice or not, we will not now attempt to 
examine, since the present development of human 
nature agrees with the experience of the past, in 
abhorring murder and pronouncing it crime, whither 
perpetrated “by saint, by savage or-by sage.” If 
there is any magnifying of the crime, however, itis 
when the criminal is found by the accusing angel 
dispracing the holy office of the minister or philo- 
sopher. 

The wrong is none the less in any ease, but hu- 
manity is exvtruged more when the deformity of 
crime comes forth from among those whose stand- 
ing and influence had awakened hopes of better 
things. 

The injury which this philosophic murderer 
does, therefore, are threefold; for in murdering his 
victim, he has doomed himself, and bequeathed a 
legacy of crime and disgrace to those who may be 
honestly skeptical in many points of theology. We 
do not, however, believe that because a man is a 
skeptic, that therefore, he is per se capable of all 
kinds of crime—far fromit! But we do knew 
that any divorce between the religious, moral, and 
intellectual faculties of the man or woman, is more 
or less suicidal of mental health and spiritual har- 
mory. 

The confessions and lives of the wretched and? 
unhappy attest this statement, and starop it with 
the signifcancy of demonstrated truth. Clark, 
himself, has so far returned to his right mind as to 
make alike confession. i 

The following question and answer which forma 
a part of < conversation held with Clark in his 
cell, give us the necessary authority for asserting 
his skeptical philosophy has left him. 

The Palladium says 

“He was asked, in his cell, a day or two atter he codi 
mitted the murder: *Do you think, i1 you had believed ia 
the Bible, and labored as zealously to spread ite doctrines 
as you have to spread intidel ideas, that you would be here 
to-day ” To which he replied —'1 do not think I should | 
have coninitted the net.” 

This is a sad commentary on the lite of this man 
and the tendency of the cause he served; for, with 
‘one fell-swoop” he ignores the sophistry of his 
theories—the bombast and assumptions of his rea- 
soning—and stand confessed a criminal before God | 
and man. We write thus—not to make capital 
out of the error of our brother—God forbid—but 
in hope of awakening the better consciousness of 
the reader, that in his wildest and most enthu- 
siastic devotion to creed, ism, or philosophy, he 
may still remember that God is still the ruling 
Power of the Universe, and Aumanity is His 
voice and prolonged echo. Thanks to the genius 
of a pure faith and the temper of a loving reli- 
gion, we may deplore the error, but pity the 
offender, while working for his correction and edu- 
cation; for the ministration of Spirits renews the 
admonition of old, in teaching us “to do just- 
ly, love mercy, and walk humbly with our God.” 
Surely it would seem that the world’s experience 

: had spoken trumpet-tongued to the age against 
the consummate Jolly, to say nothing of the erime 
of murder. The lesson of Cain to the Ages has 
been made vitally significant in our day, in the 
case and person of Mathew Ward, and should not 
have been so soon forgotten by Mr. Clark. Man's 
impotency stands confessed on every page of his- 

Win Taere the arm of fesh assumes the authority | 

ea amnation round the land—on each it | 
deem its foe"-—-how much more so, shall it be 
humiliated and made Jor, when 
short the thread of life® 


Byron, though as much sinned against as sinning 
felt the majesty and power of the divine humanity, 
as the shadow of years gave darkness and black. | 
‘ness to the follies of his life, so that he con- 
fessed : 


The tree I planted, tore me, and I bled. 
T should hareknown what sruit would springfrom sucha veed. 


it dares to cut 


Reader, let u3 make no false issues with men, 
time, or eternity; for the infidelities of the heart 
are often as daugerous to the soul’s progress 
as the infidi follies of the head that brought Mr. 
Clark to his present condition. You may not ignore 
the Bible, or disbelieve in the loving kindness of a 
good Father, whose smile and blessing is ever on 
and over the economy of all “ this wondrous world 
we see ;” but you, in a more practical sense, may 
be infidel to Him, becanse you, too, often forget the 
true and toanly respect, you owe yourself in sir 
of the dignity that awaits sour introduction te 
another and a better life. 


that will ultimately Lenefit this hemisphere and the Celestial 


| transferred to a ship that was coming Lome; and that an officer 


ı that the affliction may be efficacious in teaching 


ance of the good work le bas begun.” ualists, since the evidence in phenomena, &c., have 
We hope the effect of this appeal will be to en- | done such wonders in converting millions to Spirit- 
Jarge the circulation of the publication, that good | life and intercourse. Now, with cas kind of won- 
may abound. Andin order to illustrate the cha-| der we have nu sympathy, for we know why many 
racter of the sheet, and the exactness of the tests | men do not think of Spirit-Rapping, &c., as others, 
and communications, coming through the Medium, | and the simple reason is in the fact that men think 
(Mr. Conklin,) we give the following from the cur-|and reason on this subject according to the good 
rent number of the Public Circle— done them. The question of abstract good in a 
“ Mrs, M. G. Bratton testifles, that daring a recent sitting at | high and constructive philosophy does not come to 
Mr, Conklin’s rooms, one of ber Spirit friends informed her, by | the many until they. are first made partakers of 
tapping on the table, that two letters were then lying for her in |, benefit d blessings. It ish n nat th 
the Brooklyn Post-office. The day being rainy, and her doubts | its benefits and blessings. 1s human nature the 
of the correctness of the assertion strong, she objected to go for | world over, to give the preference to the bridge 
them. The invisible monitor, however, insisted that 2o eens that carries the soul from time to eternity. Before 
were there, and urged that they ought at once to be obtalzed. . os - p . 
Yielding at last, inquiry was made, and the statement of the the skepticism of the eighteenth century, the gen 
Spirlt was verified. eral evidence of immortal life was as instinctive as 
In narrating the foregoing experience, the same lady recalls | any other characteristic of our common humanity, 
a Visit made to Mr. Conklin about a Fear ago. On that oceasion: and spoke to every phase of consciousness, so that 
while she yet sat apart from the Circle, the medium’s hand was fi ii 
used to write—' This May, (1854,) your son is coming home'— | few, very few ever doubted of immortality, 
a message which was addressed to some one by thename ofi In the war of opinion, however, on this subject, 
‘Mary.’ The medium here inquired if any one in the room, many became confused when they saw for the first 
whose name was ‘Mary,’ had a son abroad? Mrs, Bratton sim- | | he littl ternal id h hadi 
ply answered In the affirmative, giving no further tuformation. time, the litt e er ernal evidence they had in sup- 
The medium’s hand immediately wrote— port of this belief. 

‘Iam sorry he i3 discontented, for be has gone on s voyage The result of all this was the skepticism of the 
past eentury, which has bequeathed to us the ma- 
terialism of our age. Hence the present Spirit ma- 
nifestations are a revival of the authority of inner 
life and Spiritual unfolding. The philosopher, how- 

ever, has ever been the advocate of immortal life, 
because the universality of consciousness desiring 
immortality, is one of the few aets that cannot 
be conterfited or belied. 

Those who would like to know the reason why 

Theodore Parker is not in need of Spirit-Rapping 
to convince him of immortal life and Spiritual in- 
tercourse, would do well to read the extract from 
his sermon on the fourth page. 

eom 

OUR BUDGE 


Is the title of a small reformatory sheet that comes 
to us this week in exchange. It is published in 
Sturges, (Mich.) semi-monthiy at 50 cents the year. 
| The present number is made up of pointed remarks 
on the signs of the times, doings of reforms, and 
extracts from Spiritual papers of the North. The 
editor, if not a Spiritualist, is evidently friendly to 
the cause, and is willing to give a helping hand to 
its development and progress. We welcome all 
HONEST workers be the sphere of their mission ever 
so humble, or the culture they bring to the reform 
ever so modest. The editor in alluding to “ Mys- 
teries” says: 


Empire.’ 

‘I remarked,’ says Mrs, B., ‘that I did not believe he thought 
of coming home.’ It was written—‘Go and get a letter that is 
in the office.” ‘I went,’ she continued, ‘and found a Jetter from 
my son, stating that he was home sick, and had applied to be 


of his grade was wanting. I heve only to add, that my son is 
out in one of the ships which eompose the squadron at Japan, 
that has opened communication between the Celestials and our 
nation.“ 


A LESSON FOR THE UNIVERSALISTS. 


Nothing could tempt us to call farther attention 
to the following painful statement, but we hope 


some of our Universalist friends the need of more 
tolerance and christian charity. We hope this, 
though facts, are at present against this presump- 
tion. For instance, among the many Universalists 
who have felt moved to write upon the “evils of 
Spiritualism,” none hare shown a more determined 
zeal and less qualifications for the task than the 
editor of the Christian Repository. Twice have 
we been compelled to call his attention to the 
reckless character of his statements, since Spirit- 
ualism (according to Mr. Ballou,) was filling our 
lunatic asylums with insane men and women.— 
The last time, our reflections were pointed and not 
to be misunderstood, since we demanded proof or 
detraction. The editor of the Christian Repository 
has since then stood “upon his dignity,” and does 
not even condescend to “exchange,” much less 
give ug the necessary proof. 

Of course, we do not insist on the ‘‘ exchange,” 
but we do demand facts and figures when the 
charge attempts to make us and the cause we advo- 
cate party to, and so far the author of insanity and 
madness, We hope, therefore, that the following 
may suggest caution to all parties, for there is 
marked significancy in the old proverb which tells 
us “accidents will happen an the best of families.” 


TUnderthis head we shall give, from time to time, much 
that will be new and wonderful, to our readers, in the “Ma- 
nifestations” now occurring in various parts of the coun- 
try. We do not ask them to believe aLL that is said or 
written, but ‘to prove all things and hold fast to that which 
is good.” There iscertainly a revolution going on in the 
public mind, in reference tothese apparent mysteries, and 
the better we are posted, the better will it be forus. Let 
each individual therefore be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, and there need be no fear of the consequences—for 
Truth is eternal end cannot die. 


From this statement we hope soon to learn the 
glad tidings, through the “ Budget” that Spiritual- 
ism has developed itselfin Michigan, and is working 


: . : for progress. 
Suockine,—In Jericho, Vr., the wifeof Rev. Mr. Scott, 
a Universalist Minister, being partially deranged, killed her 
eldest daughter, 11 years old, with an axe. She intended 
to kill her three other children, but was prevented by a re- 
vulsion of feeling consequent on the sufferings of the first. 


She is now in an insane asylum.—Portland Transcript. 
Below God, all are limited; man is his image; 

THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS, limited is he, yet master of his own limitation; for 
It is a proverb of the times, and will hold true] he can, through the agency of divine light, enter 
no doubt in the remote future, as in the age of] the regions of God’s love, and in that pure channel 
Solomon, that “of making many books there is no| bathe away all his impurities. Man is his own 
end,” since the appearance of a new work is but} saviour—his own redeemer; he is his own judge— 
the culmination of the mind’s effort in supplying |in his own scale weighed. He buildeth his own 
the demands of the Spirit's growth. Many, how-| altar, performeth his own sacrifices; and in the 
ever, read Solomon with the spirit of the sluggard, | sight of God writeth his own destiny. He is his 
Who dreads the effort, while desiring the pleasure | own independent circle of existence, which, com- 
of mental activity, and therefore thinks that in pleted in all its parts, is as perfect as his Father in 
quoting him, they get both authority for indolence | Heaven: for, is not the circle of an atom as perfect 
and consolation for neglect. For this class we make as the boundary of the Universe? And is not God 
the following extracts, that they may learn the i o ene 
character of the work that has com 7 i the perfect centre of all things? 
ther mental activity and aid in their S ° stimulate The light within all things is the focal point of 
ture. piritual cul- | their intelligence in affinity with the light of God's 

intelligenca, and by that guided. Man being in 
God’s image, is necessarily one, independent, eternal 
being. Being the son of God, he is capable of at- 
taining perfection in the ages which compose eter- 
nity. 
So Jong as earth remaineth in him, he must of 
cessity be impure. Light cannot penetrate a 
dense mass; neither can the light within totally 
remove the darkness without. 


m 
[For the Christian Spiritualist.] 


GEMS FROM THE “HEALING OF THE 
NATIONS.” 


The Spiritual Telegraph, of May 5th, concluds its 


notice of the work in the following language: 
guage: Man being limi i imi 

mite j - 

“This volume will do no unnecessary violence to the theolegical | tj E t à, yet master of his own limita 


prepossessiəns of eny man; its moral tone is pure, above suspi- on, and having the intelligence of his own God- 


Remember therefore, that, 


“IH habits form by unseen degrees, 
As lakes form rivers and rivers run to seas”— 


clon, and tha spirit that pervades the whole is eminently relj. | B!V€0 existence perfect, must of necessity be free 
| gious in an unobjectionsble and rational sense, It will be wide- | tO act as his own intelligence dictates, or wander 
| Jy read, and its teachings generally approved. Thcse wh ; ; 

ily read, 7 EDP who value | therefrom among the surrounding error; for, re- 


‘Proverbial Philosophy,’ and the wise sayings of Solomon, will . 
certainly peruse this work with similar interest and pleasure member, light hath ‘always a shadow. He can, 


and seek to be perfect even as your Father in 
Heaven. 


It comprebends the Proverbs of the modern Spiritual Scrip- through the agency of his own Spirit’s light, attract 
tures, and {s a most uniquo and suggestive bock.” unto himself the intelligence of the grand Fountain 
The New York Herald, in reviewing the book, | which will purify, 


perfection. Yet, if ho choose, the opposite lieth be-| 
fore him, and he can wander about in shadows, 
guided by a dim taper, stumbling and erring at 
every step. 

Man acteth like unto God when following his 
his highest and purest promptings; and what are 
these promptings, save the rays of God’s own pure 
intelligence? He came from God, because he is 
controller of himself; because in his most trifling 
thougbt he imitateth the Fountain of thought. 

God being good, does not destroy his own works; | 
a man, being his image eternal, and having his liv- 
ing and loving attributes, therefore can communi- 
cate with God while in the body, and with God and 
his fellow-man when the body is left behind on the 
earth whence it came.. Principles. and their es- 


gences emanating from God, are indestructible; and 
as the harmony of God’s works proveth His love to | 
all, therefore can man, while in affinity with God, 
draw toward Him and reap in His divine intelli- 
gence, his reward. 

God doth not destroy, because a necessity for de- 
stroying proveth imperfection in creating; and 
hence did he destroy his own works, he would of 
necessity prove his own fallibility. In His works 
search is vain after waste, destruction or anihila- 
tion. Neither is there isolation, for all things being 
parts of God, must all blend in Him in unison. 

The lower creation are of necessity happy, for 
their powers are without their own control, being 
dependents upon God for all things. God hath not 
created unhappiness, and if man be unhappy, his 
own error must carry the burden. He that hath 
light, yet preferreth darkness, stumbleth of himself, 
and cannet blame the light he will not use, All 
are responsible for themselves only; and when 
weighed before the throne of mercy, only their own 
weights will be used. 

Sufficient unto each is the light within. The 
vessel when full is not asked its measure. The 
size is not asked, for that is with God, but the ful- 
ness thereof, for therein lieth the glory. The small 
measure would not fill the measure of the large, 
neither would the small hold for the large; each 
must have its own, else discord would be the re- 
sult. All things blend and mingle in harmony, 
each with its own particular kind. 


F 


—— 


BACK NUMBERS OF THIS PAPER. 


Those of our readers who may have on hand, and 
do not wish to save them, any or all of the follow- 
ing numbers of the Christian Spiritualist, will con- 
fer a favor on us by sending them, as we wish to 
make out a number of complete volumes for bind- 
ing. Nos. 9, 28, 30, 41 and 47. Nos. 9, 30 and 
41 mostly needed. 


i 
[For the Christian Spiritualist] 


LETTERS TO AN ENQUIRING FRIEND, 
NO, I. . 

in preeeding articles, we have spoken of the re- 
lation which man sustains to his Maker as the One 
Fountain of Life; of the precautions and limitations 
necessary in our intercourse with Spirits; of the 
example and permission of such intercourse in the 
Word itself; and of the pure and elevated charac- 
ter of much of the Spiritual literature now unfold- 
ing from interior sources. We instanced as works 
of undoubted Spiritual origin, the “Epic” and 
“ Lyric” of T. L. Harris, in beauty, sublimity, and 
originality unsurpassed by any productions of the 
present age. Also, “Tue Hearrye or tHe Na- 
TIONS,” by Charles Linton, worthily introduced to 
the public by Governor Tallmage. The latter, as a 
collection of aphorisms, richer and more extensive 
than any other in the language, if we except the 
Book of Proverbs, with which portions of it will 
not unfavorably compare. If less profound and 
universal than tho saying of the Oriental Sage, it is, 
at least, externally viewed, more adapted to the 
peculiar genius and wants of this age. A hopeful, 
loving spirit prevails throughout, which is often in 
striking contrast with the bitter emphasis, the dis- 
gust ‘and life-weariness of the Royal Epigramatist. 

The admirer of Tupper’s “Prorerbial Philoso- 
phy,” eannot but be attracted by the form and 
spirit of the work, by or through Mr. Linton, pro- 
vided its origin be not a source of prejudice or 
aversion. If the volume of the English cotempo- 
rary seem to any the more attractive of the two, | 
the reason may be, that starting from a lower 
plane, the region of immediate effects, it may, per- 
haps, be more fully ultimated in the external 
sphere. 

Having thus by general allusion to works which 
may yet be enrolled among the Classics of Spirit- 
ualism, established the character of the witnesses, 
we may listen with more attention to their own 
statement of the origin and purpose of the present 
manifestation. If the message in general is such 
that it could come only from a harmonic and ele- 
vated source, we may well allow the messengers to 
make their own avermentas to the Author of their 
mission and the end to be accomplished. And we 
may here take the testimony, not only of Spirits, 
but of the purest and most Spiritual minds among 


us, The man of expanded interiors, of true cul- 
ture and heavenly aspirations, stands as it were 
upon a mountain; the earth is old beneath his 
feet; pure Spirits are as the cloud floating abore 
him; the electric chain of Spiritual influences from 
one to the other is almost instantaneous. What 
Spirits perceive, as in the clear light of heavenly 
day, good men feel as a divine intimation, an in- 
ward inspiration, born not of earth, but interior 
sources. 

Nor is it those alone of advanced Spiritual cul- 
ture, or those who are consciously open to interior 
illumination, who may bear witnesses for us. The 
simple-hearted and impressible everywhere receive 
intimations of coming changes, modified, it is trve, 
by their own gross conceptions, and thus more or 
less perverted and debased. It is thus that the 
Adventists have received the impression of the im- 
mediate Second Coming of the Lord, and end of 
the world. Father Miller could never have in- 
fused such a conception, had not the general 
mind of certain classes been Spiritually prepared 
for its reception. The great truth of the dawning 
of a New Era is widely diffused among the inhabi- 
tants of the Spiritual spheres, which each society 
has received according to their own state, the 
clearness of their vision, in this particular being, in 
exact proportion to the purity of their love and 
wisdom. According to the disclosures of Sweden- 
borg, a judgment has taken place in the Spiritual 
World; the fictitious heavens overthrown, and the 
sectarian societies and other Spiritual despotisms 
destroyed ; hence the corresponding organizations 
in the external, being severed from their connec- 
tion with the false inspiring sources in the interior, 
float and drift about like a ship, that slipped her 
moorings. The grosser minds may be held by ex- 
ternal ties; the weak and timid may still be kept 


refine and elevate him towards | are Mormonism, some forms of Socialism, mere 


by outward straits; but the keen and penetrating 
intellects, the impetuous and daring spirits, rush 
into new forms of belief, novel theories and pro- 
jects, many of them only lesa injurious than the 
former, because less inveterate and fixed. Such 


Naturalism, and Material Spiritualism. Th 
like those fictitious diseases which sometimes re- 
move more chronic maladies, or those destroying 
armies of vermin, which having consumed ang 
wasted more loathsome substances, themselves dis. 


appear. 


alarm of war reach even our secladed shores. The 


despotisms of the Old World, no longer sustained by | tion; with pleas 


interior sources, but receiving thence other dissoly- 
ing shocks, as well as from their own struggling 
peoples, now quickened with new light and hope 
from aboye, yield to the outward and inward pres- 


ey are | versal and perpetual ; 
His obedient and willi 
and sure, of delivera 


ness and perplexity of faith; 
o 


False doctrines are the vastators of a| dis 
corrupt world. Hence Europe rocks from side to| the 
side with revolution, and the sound of battle aud | thence the joy 


and bring from Him to all of 
ng flock the promise, Speedy 
nce from error, imcomplete- 
privilege of opening 
by the vision of para- 
earing of the Lord in 


Bee Ors o his throne ; and from 
mann. ‘armonies, of praise continual, 
y audible in your circles of devo- 
in your ciel ures of conscious society of angela 

vat and homes; and thus vision and 
communication Spiritual, celestial, and above all 


divine ; creating assurance of faith, fulfilment of 
hope and beatific rest ang peace in perfect love” 


Senses Spiritual, and there 


€, and of the glory of a 
à Pp 
midst of the splendors of 


causin 


sure; as the frosts of Spring relax, their hold over- 
come both by the solar rays and the expanding 
internal heat of the earth. 

A nearer view of the world, as it now exists, is 
to the Spiritual consciousness inexpressibly pain- 
ful. Church and State, society and literature, 
alike bear witness to the blithing, withering effects 
of a severance from their source of life. Like trees 
plucked up by the roots, or flowers hidden from 
the sun, they fade and pass away as if Death him- 
self, coming forth upon the Pale Horse, as in vision 
of the Apocalypse, had breathed upon them. So- 
ciety is a culprit, and man the accuser; the Church 
is weighed and found wanting; even literature 
and art are tried and convicted of flattery and 
falsehood in the high tribunal of the human heart. 
Here and there a voice, like one crying in the wil- 
derness, calls the world to repentance. Such are 
found in every nation, but the multitude heed | converse on subjects, of which others seldom thing 
them not. as though they were the subjects most fami, p 

How unutterably sad and hollow is much ofj themselves; a! d very few of these children hy 
what is called “public worship.” Many a weary | seen who do not habitual] 
Spirit, Sabbath after Sabbath, goes np to these | dreams, in which 
consecrated temples, and returns unfed and faint-| nent part. 
ing. Prayers that even children know to be for- Tn literature, which is the true preacher of th 
mal and heartless; sermons Mauufactured to ac- Gospel to this age, we find the fact of 4 ‘ 
cord with a creed, and delivered with borrowed | ence of such children acknowledged. Die 
graces and a vain show of fervor; vocal and instru-| Mrs, Stowe, besides many others, 
mental celebrations which are ot in harmony | themselves of this heart-recognized 
with the living Spirit, nor bear it struggling up-i characters of fittle Nell, Fiore 
wards ;—these are the husks spread before the | Smith, also, in her sinless child 
hungry and famishing child of an All-bountiful Fa- | cessfully as either of the forme 


S. E, B. 
—_— 


ANGEL CHILDREN. 

The belief has always been de 
there are children born into the wo 
and holy that no earth-taint can cli 
Spiritual beings, in whose eyes on 
lieve he sees the expression of 
antecedent life—a life in which 
was known. 

Many such I have known. A look into their 
angelic faces has always been enough for me; the 
mysterious eye is always there. And I haye never 
found children with that wondrous eye, other than $ 
loving and impressible; while they are invariably o 
also shrinking and sensitive to all moral cold, ` 
These are the born Media for Divine unfolding 
Spiritual things seem real to these natures; they ; 


ar to me, that 
rid so innocent 
ng to their souls 
e can easily be- 
recollection of an 
no pain nor care 


to 
y dream distinct, tangitle 
Spirits and Angels have a promi. 


1 exis | 
kens and ` 
have availed 
fact, in the 
nee, and Eva; Mrs, 

, though not so sue. 

r. 


ther! The most terrible of blasphemies are not Many have said of these characters that they 
3 that ther are 
those of the rude and vulgar. These are mocke-| overdrawn. It nav be so in regard to the niin è 
? isdom 


ties, solemn and stately as a funeral procession, | —not, I think, in regard to the love 
and like it they lead to the gates of death. The| made, it is true, to sa . 
Savior of the World was not rejected by the hea-joften; though in actual life they frequently ex- 
then, nor crucified by the common people. From press, in a wonderful manner, the wisdam of the 
priestly lips come that terrible cry, “his blood be | heavens. It has long been a maxim that “Tittle j 
upon us and upon our children.” The climax and | children can ask questions that philosophers i 
sum of all treachery is betrayal with a kiss. 

To condem is easy. To feel with emotions of 
ineffable sorrow, even like that Divine compassion 
which wept over a doomed city, requires only a 
heart filled with the same Divine and human sym- 
pathies; but to discover and apply a perfect reme- 
dy is the work of Infinite Wisdom. More than a 
hundred years since a man was raised up by Pro. 
vidence as an expounder of heavenly arcana. A! soul from the body; and it is a well-known fact 
feeling of awe and profound respect comes over us| that what are called remarkable children, seldom © 
while we contemplate the attainments human and | live to attain their maturity. But when they do ` 
Inspired of the Seer of the New Jeruralem. En-|grow up to mankind, they retain their childhood : 
dowed with all the learning of his age, he becomes | Spiritnally, and become Mediums of good and tratk 
the representative to the scientific, the intellectual, | to their kind. 
of the great truths of the fuller unfolding of the| It is no doubt true that in regard to the attri 
Word. But the introducer was not the consum-! bute of wisdom, these child -portraits of | 
mator. The fountain is exhaustless, and the re-|are generally somewhat 
quirements of the human soul inexpressibly varied. | treme susceptibility of such to heart attraction 
Swedenborg was never intended as a “finality ;” | cannot be over-colored. Wise in love lore thev in- 
nor his writings to supersede all further disclo-| variably catch at once the magic clue of sympathy, 
sures. Ifall hearts are to be touched, if the world | whenever it is offered them; and they can be 
is to be regenerated, other orders of mind, repre-| guided by it withersoever he listeth who may 
sentatives of every class and variety of human | hold it. i 
genius, must be raised up and iluminated of the! Their extreme receptivity renders their position 
Lord; poets and orators, and those who shall re-|in this world a painful one in proportion zs ther 
hearse in single tales the sublime disclosures of the | are surrounded by unsympathetic and uncongenial 
interior; till at last all become partakers of the |influences. To love and be lored is the first neces 
same Divine truths; and inspiration, mediate and | sity of their nature, and to deprive them of caribly 
immediate, shall enfold and bless each individual | sympathies is often to drive them within to that 
of the race. For all men are to be taught of the| world with which intercourse is open to them, and 
Lord, and each inwardly to know him, from the| where love will not be withheld. Suffering then as 
least unto the greatest. The infinitely varied andj to externals, their intervals become strengihencd,, 
ever newly manifested image of the One Divine is | through love they become wise; they hear, they 
to be revealed to all, tilleach becomes transformed | see, they feel, what to the rest of the world is for 
and translated to that ineffable likeness. the most part dim uncertainty. 

But the day of immediate conscious inspiration Sweetly at this moment arises before me the 
appears yet far distant from most. If even the| gentle face of one of them, whose hody not long 
purer classes of Spirits find it difficult to approach | ago I followed to the grave. A child of only three 
and effect the many to direct control, how can their | years old; the mysterious eye uf heavenly blue; 
interiors receive the pure influx of the Divine? If} the long-curling crown of hair; the positive mouth, 
the reflected light is too powerful for the eye, how | the sweet dignity of form and motion, all pro- 
shall they endure the san? Or can a mind, igno-|claimed him a Spiritual child. Clinging to those 
rant of all Spiritual phenomena, be prepared for} whom he loved with energetic yearning, he never 
the mysteries of Divine Inspiration ? displayed anger towards those who treated him ill; 

The Spiritual manifestations of the present day | but would shed great sorrowing tears when cold- 
may be regarded as a vast school of the prophets, | ness or oppression were shown him. Majestic and 
very unlike our theological schools, in which the | calm in manner, he kept aloof from other children, 
versatile and active of the American nation is be-| whose discord grated on his sensitive nature. Hour 
ing trained and educated preparatory for more per-| by hour he would sit slone, and talk and sing to 
fect and glorious unfolding. Itis for this reason | himself. 
that we daily learn to look with more forbearance During his painful sickness, no fretfulness, no 
and hope upon even the less orderly and lower | impatience were ever manifested ; he seemed to be 
forms of these manifestations. The house that isj held by ange? hands, and comforted by angel pre- 
building looks not as the house that is built. Much | sence. And as death approached, his large eyes 
that appears is but the mere scaffolding of more in- | would be uplifted often, and with a look of more 
ternal structures. Even partial errors and mis-/than human intelligence, recognition and jor, 
statements are the vehicle and continent of essen- | would rest upon some object that was undonhtedly 
tial truths. They are the husks which shield the] visible to them. It was a delight to stand at the. 
ripening grain. Gross external minds cannot re- | golden gate that opened softly for that young, ret l 
ceive Spiritual truths unless embodied in forms|noble spirit. The distinct consciousness of his 
which assimilate to their own state. The apparent} presence remained with me for weeks after his 
is the transient, the unseen the abiding reality.— | change. I could not help applying to him, and to 
For all the movements of Providence contain a}such as he, the Apostle’s words, “Of whom te 
divine internal, and those things which appear to| world was not worthy.” 
mortals superficial or even grotesque are seen by} Not worthy, because it so seldom gives support 
angels to be the ultimations of grand interior jand nourishment to natures such as these; so that 
truths. The form they take is of the sphere inj even if they do not die, they lead sorrowful and 
which they are manifested, their essence is of the| crucified lives on earth. They go forth with fire- 
higher life; their first principles an emanation from | hearts ready to warm the world, and find them- 
the mind of Jehovah. selves surrounded with the cold, and deluged with 

But we intimated that we would cite the direct | the pitiless rain of selfishness and conflict, and 
testimony of Spirits themselves in regard to the | they shrink afraid, and would utterly die, but that 
origin and design of the present Spiritual manifes- | the fire in their bosoms is kindled from above. 
tations. The confession of the most elevated and | Like Christ, they give, expecting no return; they 
purest of these is uniformiy the same. They speak | are ready to be offered, if by any means they may 
of the necessity of a manifestation of life anew |do good to those who hate them. The time will 
from interior sources, of the fuller unfold’ng ofj come, we trust, when the gentle John-like Spirit 
truths from the letter of the Word. We can at} may pass unscathed and joyful through the earth- 
this time quote but a single paragraph, but wej life, but it can only be when Love shall reign ti 
commend it to the careful attention of the earnest | umphant in the world. 
seeker of Spiritual truth, intimating to those who| The dawn of that time is breaking. No longer 
find in ita response to their anxious inquiries, con- | do rude external persecutions, as of old, abound; 
genial and refreshing to the internals of the Spirit, | and intolerance and hate in every form are being 
that a rich store of such communications is laid up | melted at their base; and Media for heavenly in- 
for them, which will ere long be offered to all who/fiuxes are arising now in numbers greater than 
can receivethem. We may promise that this is alevor before; and although these still meet with 
Portion of one of the earliest Spiritual disclosures | Spirituai opposition, and fwns of hate and smiles 
of sufficient dignity and beauty to fix the attention! of scorn, from those ‘a high places; still Love is 
of the first investigators. It takes for the present] gaining ground, «nd will come out victor in the 
Spiritual unfolding the very highest ground. end. There i a power in love that is stronger than 

“Commissioned by our SOVEREIGN Scpreme we| any other principle;—it is that which comes from 


They are 
y Wise things, perhaps too 


not answer; we think the converse true, ‘he 
little children can answer questions sometimes, 
which no philosopher, through carthly wisdom 
ever could. i ' 
There is no doubt that such children are cop. + 
Stantly in communication with the Spiricworld 
In fact, their interior attractions are so strong a 
generally to result in the carly separation of th 


iterature 
overdrawn; but the cr 


ss 
=? 


descend again to close proximity to your field of| the heart of God, and it will have its way, in spite 
conflict, to bring royal gifts of strengthening andj of whatever opposes it. 
of consolation to all the children of the coyenant|dom, such as are spoken by Mediums of child-like 
of the cross. We come as harbengers of the re-| Spirit, whether they be children as to years or not, 
appearing of our Savior, who is worshipped by all| will penetrate the thick film which has hitherto 
purified and holy intelligences in adoration uni-| covered the Spiritual ears of men; for these words 
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aunespbere Which surrounds 
rhad it nevertheless! The 
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o chidren, and said, “of such 
af Heaven.” Of such! not of 
hat of such as having attained 
amd body, retain their child-like 
rehiid-hke raith and receptivity! 


yate carth be full of these? Who, 

S ovingiy and trustfuliy upon their Father's 
i ali draw forth thence life and comfort 
n for the world. Such there are on 
i new, who though often suffering, yet 
sej Ossersion and catm strength, sus- 


reessuie by ihe countcraction of love 
These live their truest life, un- 
men, in the course of angels, in the so 
lyme “Meek and lowly,” and 
n their ives are; and their death is but 
of a deor; and they spread their wings 


souls, 


Spirits. 


neariscurmicng, 


eh quivers in every feather with the joy of 


ost; when all his acts shall be 
elations true; then we believe 
a into the world angel children, whose 
a sorrow and a crucifixion, but a 


a child of this very nature is 
surrounded by discordant influ- 


And when the time shall; Zudemons. This “may properly be called a Genius? | about to be delivered, was to be placed with the/self-elected divines of his or any other church or 
Credit was given to her nar- | school inspire a higher reverence than these do, or 


. | because that God which is each man’s mind, though | Eleans in the battle. 
it be immortal, yet in some sort is engendered | rative, and the child was placed before the stand- 
within ns.” Some would have “the mind freed{ard. When the Arcadians made their onset, he 
from the body, a second sort of Demon.” This was| turned, in their sight, into a serpent, which so 
called ‘Lemur ;" those of them having the care of] amazed them that they took to flight, and the 
a man’s posterity, called “a family Zar.” A‘ Zarca’ | Eleans were conquerors. The serpent was seen to 
is a Spirit punished for demerits in life by wander. | enter a cavern; a temple was erected there, and 
ing in the world. When it is uncertain whether | this was the origin of the God. i 


the Spirit be a “ Zar or Larva,” he is called the} These anecdotes are added asa specimen of the 
‘God Manes,” 


honor. : . F 
resolution, the other, science or wisdom. 


e 
N There is, besides, morc “august Demons” who nae 
ave never Y 

drawn- to satiny eo: i a ne 
S. ese, Plato thinks 

men have two given them, one as a guard, the 

other as a witness, not to our actions only, but to i 

our thoughts, and they stand as witnesses at our tees Teele o or so reaally and freely 


judgment, and as in the testimony they give, so is | enabling us to listen to thissort of teaching; but my gratitude 


TRIBUNARY LOGIC, &C. 


God being merely an addition of| beautiful myths of the ancients—the one typifying| to condemn, or contemn, scornfully too, the opin- 


The next evening, we were favored with a discourse by (I | Sort of critics examine for themselves, or hold their 
should rather say through) a lady passenger, somewhat famous} peace? Their shallow criticisms of, and -vitticisms 


I feel much obliged to her for so readily and freely |. 


a purer morality? Do men gain any more practi- 
cal wisdom from his own religious teachings and 
practices than from the sources he so ridicules? 
Can any man, indeed, know ought of God more 
than that revealed to him, individually, through 
the potency of that power, our individualism, our 
organism—‘“in whom and which we live, move, 
and have our being?” Then how idle it is for him 


ions ef men who are, upon this point, nor more 
nor less profound than himself? ‘ Who art thou, 
oh man! who condemnest in another that which 
thou allowest in thyself?” But why will not these 


upon Spiritualisms, but weaken their own stand- 
ing, and convince no one, while they make them 


the judgment, 


Porphyrius says there are good and evil Daemons ; 
the former always foreshowing, as far as they 


by no means extends to the “Spirits” who gave us a poor, | Seem so superficial, that many who have hitherto re- 
rambling, incoherent discourse, which seemed to me but a dilu- spected them for at least common sense, common 


& In this meeting there were no boisterous voices, no 
groanings, no sighings, no weeping for poor sinners, fearing 
that they would be lost;.buta thrill of joy ran from heart 
to heart, in view of the tmth that man is progressing to ce- 
lestial heights. 

“ Inthe Spiritual philosophy all is rejoicing, no mourn- 


ing: all love no fear; all Deity, no devil; all heaven no 
hell.".—Our Budget. 2 gaa 
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PROPOSALS FOR THE NEXT YEAR. 

As we have received such words of encouragement 
and hearty sympathy from many, who have sub- 
scribed during the progress of the first volume, that 
“ The Society for the Diffusion of Spiritual Knowl- 
edge” will continue to publish the Christian Spirit- 
ualist, offering the following liberal terms to the 
reading public. To be paid in advance. 


Single copy per year, - - $2 00 
5 copies to one address, - - 7 50 
10 4 “ os - - 10 00 


The above cannot fail of commending itself to 
the reader, and we hope induce him to get “ Clués” 
for the circulation of the paper, as the object of its 
publication is to do good, and that at the smallest 


OVS BOOK LIST. 


Now received and for sale at the Office of Tue Curmrun 
SPIRITUALIST, the following Works :— 

LIDA’S TALES OF RURAL HOME; A Collection of Sto- 
ries for Children. By Emily Gay, Hopedale, Mass. A seria a 
| interesting tales for very small children, A psckage conta 
‘one copy of each series, 40 cents; postage 10 cents. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF ALL THINGS, 
including the History of Man. from his creation to bis finality, 
but not to his end. Written by God's Holy Spirits, through an 
earthly medium. L. M Arnold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ce, 
$1 50; postage. 20 cents. 

SPIRIT-INTEBCOURSE: Containing incidents of Persons 


i Experience, while investigating the new Phenomena of Spirit 


tion ofsome of the poorest platitudes of Jackson Davis—s weak 
sherry-cobbler, compounded from the “Vestiges of Creation,” 


inter ae yin from the latter, by | tuminons fog of modern Pantheism. Withal, the manner was 
: : y the soul divinely inspired,” and | that of our very worst Fourth-of-July orators—which I do in- 
if man could understand this intelligence, he would tensely abominate—and the diction full of forty-eight pounders 
be precautioned against all ills. mounted on very rickety pig-pens, Iam sure the lady would 
<lyrippa says: Each man has three Genii to | given us a discourse in her own natural mauner, and ont of her 
guard him, (a threefold genius); one sacred—one | °W2 head Ifshe ever consents to speak again, I hope she will 
of the genitive—one of the profession. The first | PTO#* by this suggestion. 

given of God, this directs the soul, suggesting good| The above is cut from the first essay of Horace 
‘thoughts. When we “are purified and lite in a 
calin,” its voice is perceived by us, being present before World; 
jin Silence, and laboring continually to bring us to but the somewhat querulous criticism it evinces 
sacred perfection. The second “descends to us from | 2°4 the false philosophy it assumes. For what 
the disposition of the world and the circuit of the|D4v¢ we to do with the question, (granting the 


“Nature's Divine Revelations,” and the most rarified, yet non- found the evidences for that respéct. 


have done much better if she had exorcised the Spirits, and just | brids coalesce—all agree, as in the days of Christ, 


Greeley, now upon a tour of pleasure in the Old analysis, there can be no truth but that which 
and there is nothing remarkable about it favors their sophismies. 


ce n glad bird that has long sung in spite ! 


to the body ;” and as is this genius, so isa man for- 


stars; but this Daemon is subject to be changed, 


; and may be more or less worthy as is the profes” 5 
I sion. Sv when our profession agrees with our na- | POUT forth, like “a penny-a-liner,” columns of 


ture, our genius is like to us, and life is rendered 
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happy; and so when our profession is not accord- 
ant with our nature, then the genius is contrary to 
us, and life by discord is rendered unhappy. ‘And 
so in an art, failure or excellence is the result as it 
is suitable or otherwise. 

So as each man-has a good spirit given him, so 
also he has an evil one, both of which seek an union 
with our interior Spirit. The good, by our con 
forming to him, changes us into angels; by union’ 
as he that adheres to God is made one Spirit with 
him. And the evil Spirit, in the same or evil man- 
ner, endeavors to unite our Spirit with him. 

Jamblicus says: “Iam of the opinion of those 
that think all men are governed by the ministry of 
many Spirits and are led to all degrees of virtues, 
merits and dignities, if they render themselves 
worthy of it; but those who render themselves un- 
worthy, are cast down and detruded by evi! Demons 
—as well as by good Spirits—to the lowest degree 
of misery as their demerits require.” 

Natalis Comes says: “The Genii, or Daemons, 
present to us images of those things they would 
persuade us to, as in a glass, on which, when our 
soul looks, come into our mind, and if rightiy rea- 
soned on, lead to rightmindedness. If reason is dis- 
regarded, then the images are presented by evil 
Demons, whence arise all we term evils.” 

AMaravigiia writes: “ Many think the Genii noth“ 

ing but a certain light, placed by God in our minds 
at our birth. Yet the more common opinion was 
that the Genii were not only such a light, but cer 
tain pure Spirits standing by us, always to guard 
and admonish us. Though it is far more creditable 
that those Genii were the very wills of men natur- 
ally predisposed to a love of good or a horror of 
evil, discussed and proposed to them by the under 
standing. Pythagoras, he says, thought the Geni. 
were certain lightsimplanted inthe mind; Apuleius 
that they were the minds themselyes and the dis- 
positions of men.” 
The ancient Pagans thought there were good and 
evil Demons appointed to each man. So he says: 
“ The prophesying Spirits, called in the Scriptures 
angels, are cailed by the Pagans, Genii Fatidici, as 
though generated by God, and sent from heaven to 
ns to foretell us future things. These they wor- 
shipped and believed they were a part or particle of 
the soul of the world, which is everywhere diffused 
through the world, but chicfly seated in the ætheria! 
regions—so in the stars, especially in the sun, from 
whose rays all inferior things have a soul transmit- 
ted to them. They supposed their bodies to be 
some subtile substance, and they were placed in the 
air for the more easy commerce of the Gods with 
men.” 

Plotinus questions: “Whether our minds are 
moved of themselves to desires, or whether by the | 
impulse of some deity.” 

Anmiaaus Marcellinus says: “Divines tell us 
that as all men are born, (saving the steadfastness 
of fate,) certain divine powers are associated with 
them tobe a sort of governor of their actions, though 
they are seen by few whom manifold virtues have 
dignified.” 
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The ancients difered in opinion concerning genii 
? 


Hieronymus Cardanus says: “Some Dæmons for- 
bid, others admonish—teaching things to come by 
dreams and casualities—advising us to go toa 
place, and deceiving us by one sense or more—and 
by so much as he is nobler, likewise by natural and 
also by non-natural things.” 

Kircher says: “Genii by the Egyptians were 
called Serapes. With them they were images 
rolled in swathing clothes, and formed partly of 
stone, metal, wood or shell. The tutulary Gods 
were placed in public places; others were portable, 


stars that are concerned in our generation. This is Medium to be under Spiritual infiuence,) whether graph from Providence, mentions the following 
the substance and guardian of life, and procures it the Spirits speak logically and connectedly, fool- | among other phases of manifestation : 


ishly or profoundly, or not?—that is their busi- 


hut now that his cage I3| tunate or otherwise. The third comes from the | Pess- Does anybody, to whom we assign the at- | infirmity, which makes any restraint, where I can neither 


tribute of common sense, condemn the Spirit of the 


Tribune because some of its co-editors at times | often 


trash in lieu of deep-mouthed utterances—or be- 
cause it has, or may have subordinate Spirits act- 
ing upon and through it as their “ Medium,” whom 
no man knowing them would honor with a doubt 
of their entire want of sense and common magna- 
nimity? I trow not. On the other hand, what 
right has Mr. Greeley to assume that all or any 
Spirits—and he believes in Spirite beyond the 
grave—are thence more consistent or sagacious thau 
when on earth? What right, as a common sense 
proposition, has he to expect that he who quits 


this sphere to-day, shall to-morrow, or the next] fa 
He knows—he can-| fever; and at the same time a little sister, of two and a 


day after, become as a God? 
not have forgotten at least, that when he first left 
the mountain regions of Vermont, and came to 
New York, he had not half the knowledge he 
assumes the present possession of, and would 
laugh at the man who would measure and con- 
demn the Horace Greeley of to-day by the admea- 
surement of him twenty years ago—and he would 
deny the presence of his own father in Spirit, 
should he come rapping out to him in the language 
of childhood, Vermont reminiscences, or things 
akin thereto, to himself unknown, as evidence; still 
more would he deny that father’s presence should he 
announce himself in Websterian language and 
thought, orin those ofa Laplace. Yet he believes 
that that father still lives, though dead long years 
ago. There seems a strange lack of logical good 
sense in those who belicve in the past Spirit de- 
monstrations, and yet deny and condemn an exist- 
ing communion with the Spirit-world, because all 
the communications received are not transcen- 
dental in philosophy and speech. 


Should Mr. Greeley loose yet another of his off- | 
spring to-morrow, what logical reason would he 
assign for the belief that the next moment it; 
would not be still the very child in its capacity of 
utterance that it is to-day? Does not all our 
earthly knowledge—all ability to utter convictions 
and form o::inions—spring from our contacts and 
associatioi.- with the things, persons, and circum- 
stances of our present condition? and should we 
not, if transplanted to another sphere of thought 
and action suddenly, be more likely to know less 
than more, to be confused, rather than enlarged 
and exalted in our modes of thought? Common 
sense would suppose so, and for one I would as 
soon think a man could acquire the art of print'ng, 
in all its details and economies, by passing into 
and through the Tribune office, as that my Spirit, 
on departing this sphere should immediately be- 
come familiar with the things of another and 
higher—and should I attempt to make my presence 
known, through a Medium, to kindred on earth, I 
should be a poor philosopher to suppose they 
would recognize me by transcendental signs of my 
presence instead of a recurrence to matters and 
things familiar to them as well as to me while on 
earth. He is much the more rational man of the 
two who utterly denies the existence of human 
Spirits beyond the grave, despite of these pheno- 
mena, than him who primarily believes in such an 
existence, yet denies these phenomena as a proof 
in point, of his belief. The first might say these 
things demonstrate the existence of intelligent 
agents outside of man, but they do not equally 
clearly prove their claim to be, or to have ever 
been in, or of man. They are too potent at one 
time, and too silly at another, to be or have been 
him—while he who primarily admits the Spirit of 
man may exist beyond the grave, is driven to a 
phylosophy more intangible and shadowy than 
dreams, if he deny these things as evidences of 
that existence ;—driven to exhaust his faith upon 
evidences not seen and transpiring thousands of 


| 
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and were carried at will from place to place, or 


so they bore various implements, as whips and 
nets. These Serapes, the Renates of the Romans, 
were Osiris, Isis, Nephte, Honis, Harpocrates, Ar- 
yeris, Apopis, and many others. 

Erasmus, speaking of the Genii of the Gentiles, 
thinks, “ The Christian Divines have ascribed to 
each person two angels—a good and a bad one.” 
This the author appears to think with little reason, 
“a communion of angels, being so usual with the 
Patriarchs, from whom, in all probability, the,Gen- 
tiles took their doctrine of the Genii.” 

The ancients not only supposed Genii to preside 
over persons, but also over each country and city. 

Pausanius writing of Luthymus, the champion 
tells the following annecdote: One of the associates 
of Ulysses coming to Temessa, there ravished a 
virgin, and for the crime, was killed by the towns- 
men. After which, his ghost continually infested 
them. On consulting Apollo, they were told to 
build a temple, and sacrifice there to him, every 
year, the most beautiful virgin amongst them. The 
temple was built, and the sacrifice prepared, when 
Euthymus entered the temple, and seeing the dam- 
sel, fell in love with her. He then undertook to 
fight the genius, which he did, and was the con- 
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ome thinking them our souls, others our inelina-|queror. He then married the maiden. 
Uons—zomne a certain light attending us, others an 
Apuleius says, in a certain 
4 nse, the mind of man, eyen whilst in the body, is 

talled a Dæmon; thus the « perfect in virtue” are | woman dreamed that the child of which she was|theism.” Oan he give us any better? Do the 


The Eleans worshipped Sosipolis, whom they re- 
garded as the preserver of their city. The country 
of the Eleans was invaded by the Arcadians. A 


| 


years since, of which he virtually knows nothing 


These desultery remarks are made to introduce | worn as amulets. They were variously fashioned : but by tradition, while denying stronger but simi- 
hot extracts only, but a running commentary upon | some with feminine faces, others with those of boys, lar evidences familiar to thousands and tens of 


thousands of his neighbors and friends, equally, 
aye, more demonstrative of the soul’s existence be- 
yond the grave thana library full of books, written 
in ages past, and by persons of whom we know 
nothing certain, can be. But there is no account- 
ing for either the taste or stolidity of individuals; 
but it makes one feel like a “know-nothing” when 
such men as Greeley dodge all principles of logic, 
and reason so loosely, or treat so cavalierly 
things constantiy occurring, profounder than any 
thing else known to or conceived by man, and to 
which they can assign no phylosophy to account 
for them, other than that assumed by the pheno- 
menal agents themselves—a Spiritual one. I allude 
here to the general treatment of this subject, re- 
cently adopted by that class of thinkers to which 
Greeley belongs, rather than to his remarks grow- 
ing out of the exhibition he takes his text from— 
for I have not all the faith desirable to a full belief 
in speaking Mediums, yet I see no reason to doubt 
that species of Mediumship, because there mey be a 
lack of coherence or of argument—for I discover 
no logical reason for the supposition that none but 
learned Spirits can or may manifest themselves. 


But Mr. Greeley talks about “platitudes,” “ in- 
coherent discourses,” of weak “sherry-coblers,” 
compounded from the “vestiges of creation,’ 
“Nature's Divine Revelations,” and “the most 
rarified, yet non-luminous fog of modern pan- 


| apartment; and on one occasion the Spirit of Jobn Quincy 
| Adams was visible to him. 


honor and honesty, begin to wonder where they 


_ But “ nil desperandum,” Calvanism and Univer- 
salism, Orthodoxy and looseness, Catholics and 
Sylogists, Atheism, and all sorts of Christian hy- 


that their craft is in danger, that nothing good can 
come from any mental mints but theirs; and de- 


spite all logic and all sense, all analogies, and all 


Wirtram J. Yona. 


FACTS AND PHENOMENA. 


Frances H. Green writing to the Spiritual Tele- 


“ Though I do not much attend circles, on account of my 


speak nor hear, irksome to me, yet I have been several 
times to the house of Mrs. W., where her niece Mrs. B., is 
ersuaded to sit as a medium. This is the same one 
(then Miss E.) who made a great sensation in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., about two years ago, by the startling and wonderful 
hysical phenomena which were then manifested through 
fen Her power seems to have been considerably chastened 
of late, but there is occasionally a reminiscence of the old 
times; and though a large, heavy, strong, old-fashioned ma- 
hogany light-stand, being completely abandoned to the in- 
fluence, actually shuffled off one of its legs ın dancing a 
double hornpipe, in general, the Spirits appearing through 
this medium conduct themselves with a great deal of pro- 
priety, and even dignity. If this lady should devote her- 
self tothe work, I think her power as a test medium would 
be equal to that of any other. Names, dates, ages, and 
other circumstances wholly unknown to her, are spelled out 
through the sounds, which are remarkably loud and clear, 
10 TRE Dosw ment of many witnesses. 
En rapport, A little girl of seven years, belonging to a 
mily well known to us, died last week of a putrid scarlet 


half years, lay very sick, and was not expected to recover. 
Before the body was taken from the room where the other 
sick child was, they heard a voice, as if proceeding from 
the body, saying, clearly and distinctly, “Emma!” as if 
ealling her little sick sister, whose name it was, and who 
was then supposed to be dying. The voice was perfectly 
natural—the voice of the deceased in every respect: but 
they would hardly have dared to believe it was hers, had 
not the sick child also heard and undarstood it; for she 
prompily and intelligently answered, ‘‘] am coming.” The 
two little Spirits were en rappert with each other; and it 
is quite likely the first one did not like to go without her 
sister, and so hurried her. 


The following while it reports progress in St. 
Louis, gives some interesting details of mediumistic 
experience : 

Spiritual Revelations. 


We fell into conversation the other day with an old ac- 
quaintance, long a resident of this city, a grave, elderly, 
sober-minded gentleman. Sober-minded, we say ; and we 
might add sensible and intelligent, for so he has always 
been considered. In the example of this genileman, we 
had a striking testimony to the powerful hold which Spirit- 
ualism exerts over the minds of somany. This gentleman 
is a seeing medium.” He sees Spirits without hearing 
them or being able to converse with them. Within a year 
or twe he has been favored with numerous visions. They 
have appeared to him Spirits, some of whom he recogniz- 
ed, and some of whom were entire strangers to him. Sev- 
eral distinguished visitors have been among the number.— 
The shade of Daniel Webster has frequently honored his 


In fact, both these shades 
nearly met together in his room. These Spirits are, it 
seems, from the “second sphere.” They come into the 
presence of the medium, and sometimes sit on his knee 
and recline onhis arm. They have even an appreciable 
weight and warmth; because, when in contact with the 
person of the medium, they occasion a sense of slight—of 
course only very slight—pressure, and also a very slight 
but still perceptible increase of temperaiure. They are 
described as of different colors, varying with the circles 
from which they emanate. The lightest ef them are sky- 
blue, exceedingly transparent and elastic; others, not so 
light, present diversities of complexion, descending from 
azure to buff and dun colors. On one interesting occasion, 
this medium saw the Spurit of a dead lady attending her 
own funeral. She was hovering over her coffin, and recog- 
nized the wedium. It seems that for the realization of a 
day vision the medium has to shut his eyes, as general rule, 
althongh he sees night visions with his eyes open. The 
medium understands that the Spirits, just described, come, 
when they present themselves to him, with the “‘ Spiritual 
bodies” into which they enter at death, and that, of course, 
he sees them just asthey appear to each other. Sometimes 
a Spint will impress him “ psychologically,” that is, in 
sucha way as to leave on his brain a distinct image of the 
person as he existed in life. The medium will then see the 
man as he used to look when living. 

This medium has no conversation with these Spirits — 
But several of them have communicated throuch other me- 
diums. Thus, Mr Webster has had frequent conferences 
with one of the St. Louis circles, to which, indeed, he has, 
we understand, expressed himse?f nnder obligations for ad- 
vice which has served him in the Spiritland. Mr. Web. 
ster is in the " second sphere,” not a very advanced one it 
must be admitted. But he would hardly have made his 
way even into this sphere—would hardly have emerged 


tax possible to each subscriber. 


The character of the paper will be second to 
none in the United States, either in the matter, 
style, or make up of the publication, as we expect 
to have Contributors, who are well known to the 
reading public, for case and delicacy of style, as 
well as for depth, and liberality of sentiment. 

As the Society issues the paper for the “ Diffu- 
sion of Spiritual Knowledge,” few advertisements 
willbe admitted into its columns, thus furnishing 
room for more reading matter per week than any 
other paper now published. 

Every effort will be made to get such fucts as 
may best illustrate the various phases of Spirit 
phenomena, that all in love with progress may find 
something to interest and instruct them. 

We pledge ourself to see that every effort is 
made to send the paper regularly, that it may be 
with our subscribers by Saturday. 

As we have some back numbers on hand, if the 


Thought and Action; with various Spirit communications 

through himself as medium. By Herman Snow, late Unitarian 

Minister at Montague, Mass. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 1853. 

EPITOME OF SPIRITINTERCOURSE. By Alfred Cridge, 
of Canada, Writing Medium. Boston: Bela Mareh, No. 18 
Franklin street Price 871-2 centa, 

SPIRIT VOICES: Odes dictated by Spirits of the Second 
| Sphere, for the use of Harmonial Circles. E. C. Henck, me 
OE VIEW OF Tite 

> EW HE CONCLUSION OF REV. CHARLES 
BEECHER, Referring the Manifestations of the Present Time 
tothe Agency of Evil Sprits. By Jobn S. Adams. Price 6 

ANSWERS TO SEVENTEEN OBJECTIONS against Spir- 
itua! Intercourse, and as hee BRelatine to the Manifestations ot - 
the Present Time. By Jobn S, Adams, Price 95 cents; cloth, 
8S cents. 

NEW TESTAMENT MIRACLES AND MODERN MIE- 
ACLES. The comparative amount of evidence for each, the 
nature of both. Testimony of aHundred witnesses. An Essay 
read before the Middle and Senior Classes in Cambridge Divin- 
ity School. By J. H. Fowler. Price 80. 

SPIBIT-WORKES; Real but not Miraculous, A lecture read 
at the City Hull, Roxbury, Mass., on the evening of September 
21,1958. By Allen Putnam. Price 25 cents. 

A LETTER to the Chestnut street Congregational Church, 
Chelsea, Mass., in reply to its charge of huving become 4 re- 

roach to the cause of truth, in consequence of a change in re- 

gious beliet By Jobn S. Adams. “He answered and said . . 

. « One thing I Know, that whereas I was blind, now I see... 

. - And they cast him out.” Let all Spiritualists who bave be- 

come released from the bonds of the churches read this little 

ge P ETE os m 
A TREATIS N HNOMEGHATHIC PRACTICE OF 

MEDICINE. Comprised in a Lepertory for Prescribing. 

Adapted to Domestic or Professions! Use. “Third edition, im- 

proved and enlarged. By Hunting Sherrm, 3M D., Member of 

the Hahnemann Academy of Medicine, ctc., etc. Author of 8 

Treatise on Epidemics, and an Essay on tue Cholera of 1882, 

Price in cloth, handsomely bound, €1. 

Since writing the above work the author has changed his 
views in regard to the Bible as the orly revelation from God to 
man. In all other particulars his views areas therein laid down, 
The work has been well received by all classes, and the argu- 


ments advanced have been considered worthy of the careful 
consideration of all men of thought. All sectarianism is avold- 
ed; no doctrinal opinions are introduced; put the “answers” 
rest on the fundameatal truths of scriptural revelation and un- 
disputed facts. 

BEE THOUGHTS CONCERNING RELIGION, or Na- 
ture versus Theology. By Andrew Jackson Davis. The name 
of the author is a sutficfent inducement to all interested in Spir- 
ieee and its teachings to purchase and read the work, Price 
15 cts. 

A BIVULET FROM THE OCEAN OF LIFE, an Authentic 


friends will send us names, we will most cheerfully 
send them papers, that they may know the charac- 
ter of our issue. 

Friends, let us hear from you, as we shall con- 
tinue to send the paper until directed otherwise. 


THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS. 
PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY FoR THE “ DIFPUSION OF 
SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE.” 

A New Work on Spiritualism. Charles Linton, 
Medium. The work is beautifully electrotyped, 
contains 550 pages, octavo, and two splendid steel 
engravings—Mr. Linton and Gov. Tallmadge: the 
latter has written an elaborate introduction and 
appendix to the work. 


and Interesting Narrative of the Advancement of a Spirit from 
Darkness to Light. Proving by an ACTUAL INSTANCE, the infu- 
ence of man onearth over the departed. With introductory 
and incidental remarks. By J. 3. Adums of Chelsea, Mass, 
Price 25 cts. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS AND SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. Being a series of articles by “E. P.” supposed to be 
Enoch Pond, Professor in the Bangor Theological Seminary. 
Together with a Reply br Veripbilos Credens. “Price 15 cts, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CEEATION. Unfolding the 
Laws of the Progressive Development of Nature, and embra- 
cing the Philosophy of Man, Spirit and the Spirit-World, by 
Thos, Paing Through the hand of Horace G. Wood, medium. 

AN EXPOSITION of Views respecting the principal facts 
causes and peculiarities involved in Spirit-Manifestations. To 
gether with interesting phenomena, statements, and commun 
cations. By Adin Ballow Price 50 cents: in cluth, 75 cents. 

In addition to the above, may be found, at the Society's Rooms 
the following publications by Messrs. Fowlers and Wells. In 
order to accommodate those residing at a distance, we give the 

rice of each work with the postage udded. The postage will 

e pre-paid atthe New-York Post-Otlice. By pre-paying post- 
age in advance, filly per cent ia saved tothe purchaser. 
letters containing orders should be post-paid. 

MACROCOSM AND MICROCOSM: or, the Universe 


The book is now ready for delivery, price $1 50, 
postage 80 cents. Orders from the trade and 
others will be attended to, by addressing the 
Christian Spiritualist, at the Rooms of the ‘So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge,” 
553 Broadway, N. Y. 


fas 
RESIDENCES OF MEDIUMS. 


J. B. Conklin, 184 Canal st. 

Mrs. Jennie E. Kellogg, 625 Broadway. 

Mrs. Anna L. Brown, 1 Ludlow Place, corner of 
Houston and Sullivan sts. 

Mrs. Coan, 720 Broadway. 

C. Hughes, 286 Grand st., corner of Bowery. 

Miss Kate Fox, at the Rooms of the “ Society for 
the Diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge,” 553 Broad- 
way, daily from 10 to 12 A. M., and from 3 to 5 
P. M. Wednesday and Saturday afternoons ex- 
cepted. 

David Mackay, Clairvoyant, Rapping and Tip- 


ping Medium, 483 Broadway. 
———_> 
AGENTS. 


Without and the Universe Within. By Wm. Fishbough A 
Scientific Work; 62 cts. 

THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD, or the Age of Thought. 
An excellent work. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Price in paper 
cente” in cloth, 75 cents. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. A 
Vision. By A.J. Davis. Price 15 cents. 

THE SPIEIT MINSTREL, A collection of Hymns and 
Music for the use of Spiritualists, in their churches and public 
meetings. By J. B. Packard and J. 5. Loveland. Price 25 
cents. 

MENTAL ALCHEMY; a Treatise on the Mind and Ner- 
vous System. By B. B. Williams ; 62 ets. 

Any or ull of the above works may be sent by mail to pur- 
chasers, on receipt of the price as above marked. Orders from 
our friends at a distance will be attended to promptly as soon as 
received. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ELECTRICAL PSYCHOLOGY, in 
Twelve Lectures, By Dr. J. B. Dods: 62 cts. 

COMBE’S LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. A complete 


course. Bound in muslin, #1 25. 
By G. Combe. Authorized 


CONSTITUTION OF ALAN, 
edition; paper, 62 cts, 

PSYCHOLOGY; or, the Science of the Soul. By Haddock. 

RELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED; or, t be a- 
tural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology ; 25 cts. 

PARENTS’ GUIDE, and Chiid-birih Made Easy, By Mrs. 
H. Pendleton; 60 cts. 

COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY, Applied to the Improvement of 
Mental and Physical Education: 62 cts. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. The Principles of Diet- 
etica9 By A. Combe, M. D.; 30 cts. 

Books not on our list will be procured and forwarded st the 
recular retail price. 8 


SPIRIT MEDIUM. 


Mrs. KELLOGG recelves visitors for investigating the Spirit 


Tue Curistian Spmitcauist is kept on sale by 
the following named persons, who are authorized 
to receive subscriptions : 

Drxrer & Brorner, 14 and 16 Anu-st., New 
York. 

Asse & Yates, 25 Ann-st., New York. 

Gro. Brncnett, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 

Ressett & Broruer, Pittsburg, Pa. 

S. F. Hoyt, Troy, N. Y. 

Messrs. Fepernes & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Bera Marsu, Boston, Mass. 

JoxaTHaN Kooss, Milfield, Athens Co., Ohio. 
A EE AEA EEEE E EREE E MEE ESAE AE E E T TY ESEN EA, 
SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 

MISS SEABRING, the well-known Test Medium, assisted by 
Two excellent Mediums, will hold Circles for Investigation, 
at 571 Broadway. Developing Circles on Mondays, at 8 P.M., 


also on Tuesday and Friday evenings, from T to 9. Test Circles 
every day, from 10 to 12, 8 to 5, and 7 to 9. ne 


BOARD. 
TWO or three Gentlemen can obtain Pleasant Rooms, with 
partial Board, in the family ofa Spiritualist. Address B., at thle 
office. D 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 


C. HUGHES, MEDIUM FOR TEST PERSONATIONS, 
by which the actual presence of the departed can be realized. 
Examinations and Prescriptions for Diseases, Believing, and 
Healing, by laying on hands, almost instantaneously. Also, 
Developing Medium, may be seen at his office, No. 286 GRAND 
STREET, corner of Bowery, N, Y. 

tx Circles for Development meet on Tuesday and Friday 
Evenings at half-past 7 o'clock. v2 ot 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 


from the chaos of the “ Shadowy Land”—had it not been 
for the valuable advice before referred to. Miss Fillmore, 
a deceased daughter of the ex-President, was detained for 
some time in the gloom of the Shadowy Land. Not, of 
course, because of any moral stains ; but because she had 
embraced Calranistic notions of God, which led her to 
doubt his mercy and loving kindness. She was, however, 
fortunately relieved by communication with the St. Louis 
circle, and has since ascended to one of the “spheres.” 

Spiritualism seems to have assigned a certain geography 
and topography to the Sptrit world, or portions of it. Thus, 
this earth is considered as the “ first sphere.” The “ Sha- 
dowy Land” spoken of, lies between this earth and the se- 
cond sphere, the inferval being, we are told, fifty miles.— 
The “ Shadowy Land” is a place which seems to be given 
up to conflicts, chaos and dolors. The Spirits detamed 
within it are unhappy. Escaped tothe second sphere, new 
light breaks in upon them. And the measure of this light 
increases with every ascent, until, in the highest, or “ sev- 
enth sphere,” it has a brightness “ unspeakable and full of 
glory.” In each sphere, we understand, are seven circles, 
each larger circle containining within itself all smaller 
ones, the system being therefore concentric. Spirits of a 
given sphere are, it seems, privileged to visit the sphere 
next below theirs; but there is no communication between 
spheres separated by an intervening sphere, and no power 
of visit for a Spirit in a lower sphere to the precincts of a 
higher sphere. 

Whether such ideas as these have better claims to belief 
than the sickliest dreams of a morbid imagination, we do 
not stop to inquire. Our only object is to note a remark- 
eble phase in human opinions. Here is a man, and there 
are thousands upon thousands like him, who believes in 
nothing more firmly than inthe truth and reality of the vi- 
sions he describes, and of the Spiritual world in all its de- 
tails of spheres and circles to which we have alluded — 
The belief, as we have said, is wide-spread. We have 
heard it affirmed that inthis country alone there are notless 
than two miilions of persons who profess their entire faith 
in Spiritualism. 


Scarlet Fever cured by Spirits. 


We have often heard the question asked, ‘‘ What good 
has Spiritualism done?” The rapping, tipping, jerking, 
and writing of mediums are very curious, but of no prac- 
tical benefit, We have frequently read of the curative 
power of the Spirits, but received such stories with many 
degrees of allowance. Yesterday we were told of a case, 
the truth of which, from our knowledge of the narrator, we 
can not doubt for a single moment. A gentleman whom 
we have known long and intimately, informs us that, a day 
ortwo ago, one of his little children was afflicted with 
scarlet fever, and being a firm believer in Spiritualism, he 
determined to try the efficacy of Spiritual magnetism in ef- 
fecting acure. He did so, and after one or two applica- 
tions, his child was completely restored to health, without 
having tasted a single dose of medicine. If Spiritualism 
can do what the doctors can not, there is certainly some 
good init. We should like to see the Spirits cure a col- 
lapsed case of Asiatic cholera—if they can do that, we go 
in for them, raps, tips, and all.— St. ts Sunday Herald. 


The Past and the Present. 
Mr. Truman Woodruff, of Wisconsin, thus com- 
pares his present experiences with those of ‘times 
gone by.’ He says: 


HORACE WATERS, 
NO. 8838 BROADWAY. 


The largest assortment of Pianos, Melodeons, and Music Mer- 
cbandise of al! kinds, in the United States; over 100 Pianos and 
Melodeons, of every variety of style, from the plainest finish, for 
schools or club rooms, to those of the most elegant snd chaste 
workmanship, from the different muanufactories, are constantly 
on exhibition in the extensive warerooms of this house. Among 
them are T. Gilbert & Co.'s celebrated Premium Pianos, with 
fron frames end circular scales, witb or without the ollan. 
Horace Warers’ modern improved Pianos, having in the im- 
provement of over-strings, and in improved action a length of 
scale and power of tone equal to the Grand Pianos, with the 
sweetness of the famed olian united to the beanty and dura- 


Manifestations daily, Sunduys excepted. Her attendance with 
Private Circles at her Rooms, 625 Brosdway, muy be secured by 
previous engagement, ei 
Hours, unless engaged for Private Circles, 9 to 12 AL, 2 to 5, 
and T to 9 P. M. Friduy snd Saturday evenings engaged for the 
present, No sittings on Wednesdey efter 12 M. 47 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIUMS. 

Mr. WHITNEY, No. 101 4th avenue, between 11th and 19th 
streets, has, at the solicitation of the Spirits, both in and out of 
the body, erganized circles for the Development of Mediums 
for Spiritual communications. Mr. W.'s family, numbering atx 
persons, all mediums, have had evidence given repeatedly of 
their developing powers. 

Further information can be obtained at Mr. W.'s residence, 
or by mail. 44-itw 


SPIRITUALISTS’ HOME. 


Be POGNTA: aOoUTIS, 
BY DR. H. F. GARDNER, 
Corner of Flurrisen Avenue and Beachest.. 
BOSTON. 


N. F. GAEDNER, 24 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
THE NERVE-SOOTHING VITAL FLUID» 


A new Medicine purely Vegetable, 

PREPALED ENTIRELY BY_SPIRIT-DIRECTION, THROUGH 
MRS. E J. FRENCH, YEDIUM, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
These Fluids are d.vided into classes adapted to the diseases 

specified under esch number, ool are reparately or in com- 
Lination a sate and certain cure for all the diseases named under 
their respective acads, anG many of which have for ages, baffed 
the skil ot the 1tearned. among which sre St. Vitus’ Dance, Tio 
Doloreux, Neuralgia, Rheun.ati in all its varied forms, Lock- 
ed Jaw, Epilepsy or Falling Sickness, Palsy, Nervous and Bick 
Headache, Dyspepsia, Diseases of the Kidneys ane Liver, 
Diarrhea, Irregularities of the Female System, Tetter, and all - 
Cutaneous Diseases, Chills and Fever, Cramp, Cholic, Cholera 
Morbus, Cholera, Quinsy, Influenza, and all Acute Pains and 
Nervous Diseases. These Fluide have not failed to give relef 
in any of the above cases where they have been fuirly tested, 
and wehave now a number of living witnesses to Whom we 
can refer. i 

Also the Lung and Cough Syrup, a safe and invaluable reme- 
dy for Croup, Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, Bronchial Affections 
—a sure cure for Bleeding of the Lungs and Consumption in 
its first stages. 

Feeling it my duty to make known to the afflicted these in- 
valuable remedies, not only in obedience to the positive ccm- 
mands of my Spirit-gnides, but from a thorough conviction 
that they are that is claimed for them, and from a desire to 


bility of the Square Pianos. S. D. & H, W. Smiths Melodeons 


relieve the sufferings of afficted humanity, I propose to place 
them in the hands of all at the most reasonable rates, and shall, 


tuned, the equal temperament to which, was recently swarded | as faras I buve the ability to do, cheerfully supply it without 
the first premium at the National Fair, held at Washington, D.C. | charge, to all who may not haye the means to pay forit For 
Each Instrument guaranteed, and sold at prices which defy com- | farther particulars, address T, CCLBEETsON, Agent, Pittsburgh, 


petition, New Pianos to rent. Music at reuuced prices, n18m 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 


MES. WISE begs leave to announce to the public that she 
has opened her Rooms for the INVESTIGATION OF SPI- 
RITS, as a Reppingand Writing Medium, at No. 658 BROAD- 
WAY. ; 

Hours—From 10 a x. to 1P. x., from 3 to5 P. x, and from 
7 to 9 P, ¥., every day and evening. 

admission 50 cents. 


SUBT PUBLISHED IN PAMPHLET FORM, 
NO. 1, 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 


TO BE CALLED 


v2 tf 


OF 


THE PULLIC CIRCLE, 


Containing a record of facts in Spiritual Intercourse, chiefly de- 
rived from Circles held by J. B. Conklin, Medinm, 542 Broad- 
way, New York. 

This enterprise is undertaken at the urgent selcitation of 
some Spreir Ferzxps of the medium, who desire in this way 
to provide means whereby he may give te grester part of his 
time to Free Prstic Crecues, for the benefit of the needy and 
afflicted; where, (to use the langues? of a communication on the 
subject) “the poor hungry soul may receive the balm that will 
best the wounded Spirit, without money and without price.” 

The Paper will be sold by the publishers and agents at Six 
Cents per Copy, or left at the residences of Sabseribers for One 
Doliar per annem, payable in advance. 

The labors of the Editor will be given gratuitously; and he 
has advanced the funds required to secure uniformity of type 
and paper in the successive issues of the Periodical. 

The support of the friends of Spiritualism is earnestly invit- 
ed; and it is hoped that the purpose avowed, and the merits of 
the little publication, will slike commend it to thelr general 
support. 

Eh bscribers will please to forward names, addresses and sub- 
scriptions, to Messrs. Partridce & Brittan, Pubiishers, No. 800 
Broadway,or to J. B. Conklin, 542 Broadway, New York. 

The usual allowance to the trade. 47 


TO THE AFFLICTED. 


THE astonishing cures that have been performed by MRS. 
METTLER'S MEDICINE, of Harttord, Conu., and those of 
MES. FRENCH, of Pittsburgh, Pa., when all remedies have 
failed, and the patients given up by their respective physicians 
as hopeless and attested by thousands upon thousands, to whom 
relief has been sffurded. Both these ladies are Clairvoyants, 
and while in that state the Medicines are prepared. The various 
ingredients of which their Medicines are composed are all from 
the Vegetable kingdom. It is but faint praise to tay that of all 
the numerous specifics that have been prepared for all the dis- 
eases that the buman aystem is subject to, none have been s0 
universally successful asthe Medicines prepared by these two 
ladies. 

Sold by SAMUEL BARRY, Sole Agent, Periodical 
Store, No. 221 ABCH STREET, Philadelphia, 


Book 
8: 


© As a witness, I truly felt the Spirit presence tomy in- 
expressible joy. There was an angelic smile on every 
countenance in the circle; and as I had formerly been of- 
ten engaged as a Methodist minister in revivals, these exer- 
cises reminded me of the many happy meetings I have en- 
joyed with my Methodist brethren, differing only in respect 
to these manifestations. 


MESMERIC. 


DE. BERGEVIN, graduato of the Medical School of Paria 
member of the Philosophical Institute of France, and assistant 
operator of M. Cahsgnet and the Baron du Potet, bas an office 
at No. 100 Prince-street, where he will receive patients ane 
visitors, 


Pa, 

General Agents: Partridge & Brittan, 300 Broadway, New 
York; Federben & Co., 9 and 18 Court street, Boston; W. M. 
Laning, 276 Baltimore-st., Baltimore; Henry Stage, 43 Main-st, 
St Lonis. Also sold by Dr. Gardner, Boston; Di. Henck, 160 
Arch-st, Philadelphia; Dr. Greves, Milwaukie, Wig,; H.O. Ba- 
ker, Fond du Lac, Wis.; F. Bly, Cincinnati, and others, Price 
#1 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5. 

Mrs. FRENCH wil! continue to make Clairvoyant Examina- 
tions. Examination and prescription, when the parties are proa- 
ent, $5; if absent, $16. 29 
eS 


PSYCHOMETERICAL DELINEATIONS OF CHA- 
RACTER. 


To read the character ef persons by holding the handwriting 
to the forehead, is a cit which may be employed In numerous 
instances fur the promotion of good, and to prevent fraud and 
imposition wpen the unwary. 

ases Are Of constant occurrence, in the business of life, where 
a previous knowledge of character would not only save much 
trouble, vexation and pecuntury loss, but would often prevent 
the most ruinous consequences. 

In order to obtain a delineation of character of any one, noth 
ing more is required than to possess a specimen of their hand- 
writing, (it may be s letter, note or any other document) This 
must be enclosed ina blank envelop, taking care that there be 
no other writing, either upon the envelop or the enclose, let fe 
be carefally senled up, put into an outer envelop, and directed 
to Dr. CHASE, corner of Greene and Seventeenth-street. , 
Philadelphia; which may be delivered personally, or sent thro 
Blood’s Despatch ; in the latter case, a fee of €2 is expected to 
be enclosed. Persons residing in the country, at any distance, 
should write by mail, post-paid, conforming to the dirvctions as 
above given. 

Examinations for Disease will also be made, with disgnosis 
and prescription, A lock of hair or handwriting sbould be en- 


close¢ inan envelop when the patient cannot attend person- 
ally. 11—tr 
LAROY SUNDERLAND, OCULIST, 


BOSTON, HASS, 

Remedies for Opthalmic Attections, Dim, Weak and Defec- 
tive Vision. Perfectly safe and reliable in all diseases of the 
EYE and its appendagas, of whatever Kind, and from whatsoever 
causa, They have restored multitudes (some from totel blin d- 
neas,) cured persons born blind; cured blindness of fifty years, 
and one patient was los years old! Can be sent hy mail, 

‘amphiets of Information post free, for one dime, Ad- 
dress, THE NotRiTivF CURE, Doston, Muss., prepaid. 97-6 


DI. HICARDO 
lessons in modern Lancnages at the Harlem 
street, near 8d Avenue Young gentlemen and 
disposed to learn daring 


Is ready to give 
Academy, ate Renee : 
aa from the neighboring country, 
Veter or in the evening classes, may come and trast with k 
confidence in Dr. Ricardo as a practiesl teacher. Terms by 
agreement; but very moderate, Please to address, Mr. preslo 
Director of tbe Harlem Academy. 
Bb WwOErvak. 4 ñ 
MES. ANN LEAH BROWN, of the Fox family, will re- 
move on the Ist of May from No. 64 East F ifteenth-street, to 
No. 1 Ludlow Place, corner of Houston and Sullivan streets. 
Pese Crecies every Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
Ing at 8 o'clock. -a 
Riv ere  CtrouEs every day and evening, excerpt as above . 
may be engaged by parties for private investigations, 


[For the Christian Spiritualist.] 


A VOICE FROM THE “ SPIRIT” WORLD. 
1 come fromthe world where all good Spirits dwell— 
From bright and ctherial dominions— 

And I have such glorious tidings to tell, 

Fo our own, our beautiful, loving “ Ethelle.”” 

When I've rested my wearied pinions. 


The way has been bright, but the journey is o'er 
And soon I must finish my mission— 

For when it is done, sgain I shall soar 

To the regions of bliss, and restore 
To the throne, iny holy commission. 


. The Spirits are watching thee all the day long, 
From out of their leafy bowers.— 
They sing for thee strains of melodeous $ 
For a daughter of carth they deem it not Wrong 
To weave tor her chuplets of towers- 


ong— 


They long for * Ethelle” 10 speed away home 


On the wings of affect? 
Bright Spirits in musical accents say come, 
And ever with ws through these bright regions rosin, 
In realms celestial above. 


pn and love— 


‘They have found thee a mate whose affectionate soul 
Shall unite with thine own forever— 
You will guide him by love and with kindness control 
As long as ctemity's cycles shall roll, 
He will leave thee—never! no! never'! 


We have joined you together in Spint as one— 
And you each, with the other shall rise— 
When with your life's journey, you both shall have done, 
And a bright “crown of glory” together have won. 
To dwell with your friends in the skiex 
Let thy love for this “ mute” Le deep, holy and pure— 
And naught while on earth can dissever— 
Let not the gay world your affections sllure— 
Stainless and passionless, to the end endure, 
And rojoice in your unica forever. 


[From Dream Land and Ghost Laud.{ 


FLYING VISITS TO DREAM LAND. 

And what a Land is that! it has ever been the 
“ terra incognita,” even of our friends the skeptics; 
the plumb line of Science, Plychological, Patholo- 
gical, or Physiological would not fathom it, it has 
ever been the wonderful realm of mystery and 
sometimes of dread—that while the body lies still 
snd at rest in sleep upon the bed, some part of us 
should walk abroad in the universe and be seeing 
without eyes, and hearing without ears, this has 
ever been a wonderful thing. . 

A lady, a friend of the writer’s, upon whom he 
can most implicitly rely, hada dream extraardinary 
in its symbolical significance. 

It was in Scotland, she had an uncle a minister 
of the established church there—a thoughtful se- 
dentary man—-a boundless voracity in him for 
books, and especially for mathematical problems 
and lore of that kind; in his study he would sit 
day by day never stirring, living in his world of 
Angles and Circles and Lines, until his friends and 
relations sometimes thought that he would indeed 
forget the world of sense and of earth altogether. 
One night, this lady our friend had a dream, she 
distinctly saw the manor or parsonage of the min- 
ister, her uncle divided in two parts, the one part 
separate from the other, and without uniting again, 
in their out of the way village in Scotland. This 
dream excited no little consternation, and in the 
morning, a messenger was sent off to the house, a 
distance of several ‘miles, to enquire if any extra- 
ordinary thing had happened. That messenger met 
another on his way from the family, to whom he 
was going to say, that during the night, the minis- 
ter had been seized with madness—he could with 
difficulty, be held from violence ; and, indeed it so į 
happened from that night the house was divided. | 
The poor old minister was taken to a lunatie esy- | 
lum where he died, and his wife went to live with, 
her relatives, in her earlier home. 

What theory, or what fact, can very well ac- 
count tous for the significance of many of our 


dreams! . 

A friend of the writers, a gentleman to rely up- 
on whom is indeed synonymous with reliance up- 
on personal testimony, a few evenings before the 
death of his wife most tenderly and deservedly be- 
loved, was visited in his dreams, at a time in his: 
life when to dream was an exception, in his his- ; 


of the marches and counter-marches of the sol- 
diers. It was common to see two objects moving 
in the same direction, while one would move much 


faster than the other, and pass by.” 


Most of our readers are doubtless familiar with | | 
| few to the exclusion of the many, and these few 


Mr. Crabbe’s “ World of Dreams,” in which we are 
į hurried through a variety of states of being, and 
| in which, no doubt the poet intended to paint the 


external life or of the waking hours :— 


I know not how, but I am brought 
Into a large and Gothic hall, 
Seated with those l never soughi— 
Kings, Caliphs, Raisars, silent all ; 
Pale as the dead, enrobed and tall, 
Majestic, frozen, solemn, still ; 
They wake my fears, my wits appal, 
And with both scorn and terror fill. 
They’re gone, and in them soon I see, 
A fairy being, form and dress, 
Brilliant as light, nor can there be 
On earth, that heavenly loveliness ; 
Nor words can that sweet look express, 
Or tell what living gems adom 
That wondrous beauty, who can guess 
When such celestial charms were born? 
A remarkable phenomenon connected with 
dreams has often been noticed, namely, the short 
| space of solar time into which events of the great- 


There is a dream of the Count La Valette, which 
illustrates this in a very complete manner. The 
count during his confinement had a frightful 
i dream, which he thus relates : 

| “One night, while I was asleep, the clock of the 
! Palais de Justin struck twelve, and awoke me. 
heard the gate open to relieve the sentry, but I fell 
| asleep again, immediately. In this sleep I dream- 
ed that I was standing in the Rue St. Honore, at 
the corner of the Rue de Echelle. 
darkness spread around me, all was still; never- 
theless, alow and uncertain sound soon arose.— 
All of a sudden, I perceived at the bottom of the 
street, a troop of cavalry, advancing towards me; 
the men and horses however flayed. The men 
held torches in their hands, the flames of which 
illumined faces without skin, and with bloody mus- 
cles. Their hollow eyes rolled fearfully in their 
large sockets,—their mouths opened from ear to 
ear, and helmets of hanging flesh covered their 
hideous heads. The horses dragged along their 
own skins, in the kennels, which overflowed with 

blood on both sides. Pale and dishevelled women 

appeared and disappeared alternately at the win- 

dows, in dismal silence,—low inarticulate groans 

filled the air, and I remained in the street alone, 

petrified with horror, and deprived of strength suf- 

ficient to seek my safety by flight. This horrible 

troop continued keeping in rapid ‘gallop, and cast- 

ing frightful looks on me. Their march, I thought, 

continued for five hours, and they were followed 

by an immense number of artillery waggons, full of 
bleeding corpses, whose limbs still quivered. A 

disgusting smell of blood and bitumen almost 

choked me. At length the iron gate of the pri- 

son, shutting with great force awoke me again. I 

i made my repeater strike, it was no more than mid- 

night, so that this horrible phantasmagoria had 

lasted no more than ten minules—that is to say, 

the time necessary for relieving the sentry and 

shutting the gate. The cold was severe, and the! 
watchword short. The next day the turnkey con- 

firmed my calculations. I nevertheless do not re- 

member one single event in my life, the duration of 
which I have been more able to calculate.” 

But from dreams we have the hints of many! 
mysteries, to us, otherwise inexplicable. Dream 
Land is a strange wierd world ;—is it not to us as 
startling as any of the supposed revelations of our 
waking hours? What for instance can be more! 
perplexing than the phenomena of sleep ?—thatin 
sleep we should exist apparently with all our senses 
locked up; and yet, that in that state, we should 
hear and see that a group of strange existence 
should be around us—that we should sometimes 
rise and prosecute our business while in a state of} 
slumber, while the eye is locked up, so far as all 


H 


tory, by an old hag.—He awoke several times, and! 
still the same dream recurred to him,—the old; 
creature danced about him in mockery, laughing : 
and gesticulating, We affirms that he beholds her 
distinctly, yet, and that hers is a countenance nerv- j 
er to be erased from his memory. There was hor- 


ror,—there was the dreadful composure of satisfied | 


malignity in every line of her features; he be-i 
lieves it was the next day his wife, with whom he | 
nerer slept again, was seized with that illness | 
which terminated ina week in death. Is it alto-| 
gether superstitious to find a meaning in such a 
coincidence ¥ 

It is marvellous that we should dream at all, 
while all the functions of the body are suspended 
and locked up. It will be time enough for skeptics | 
to tell us that all dreams are meaningless, when Í 
they show to us satisfactorily how it is that the 
mind continues actively looking abroad at all, by 
the pale lamps of dreams. 

Of course, nothing is more trite than the obser- 
vation that our dreams are frequently the composi 
tior of our waking studies and pursuits. The 
dream is a mirror, in which we see reflected the 
habits of the mind: the dream of Coleridge is 
very weil known. After reading Purchas's “ Pil- 
grimage,” the magnificent flow of gorgeous ima- 
gery, and rythm, in which was dilated and intensi- 
fied the orientalisms, which had passed before his 
mind and through his eye. Then we have the case 
of Professor Hitchcock, detailed by himself in the 
“New Englander,” and which is one of the most 
striking on record. He had day after day, visions 
of strange landscapes spread out before him— 
mountain and Jake and forest—vast rocks, strata 
upon strata, piled to the clouds—the panorama of 
a world shattered and upheaved, disclosing the 
grim secrets of creation, the unshapely and mons- 

* trons rudiments of organic bheing, Equally re- 
markable is the case of Dr. Abel, of Lempster, N. 
H., as given by himself in the Boston Medical 
Journal. While totally blind he saw persons enter 
his apartment, and especially was he troubled 
with a grey horse which stood, saddled and bridled, 
champing his bit, by his bed-side. On one occa- 
sion, he says: “I seemed placed on the southern 
border of a plain, from which I could see a whole 
regiment of sofdicrs coming from the north. As they 
approached their number increased to thousands. 
Their dress was so splendid as to dazzle my sight. 
Their movements were generally quick, often halt- 
ing and forming into two columns, facing each 
other and extending in line as far as the eye conld 
reach, They would then break up and march in 
different directions, often driving each other in 
large companies. I felt peculiarly gratified in 
secing large groups of little boys running and 
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| 


jumping before and after the troops—many of 


them dressed in a light blne frock with a scarlet 
sash. These movements continued through the 
day till near sunset, when the field was cleared un- 


til after ten o'clock, when I saw them returning, | 
© 


but they took a westward movement, and soon dig. 
appeared. Among the great variety of moving ob- 
jects which I have seen, their motion has been 
from right to left, with very few exceptions, as that 


its outer manifestations may be spoken of—that 
we should perceive and walk in safety by danger- | 
ous precipices, and through difficult situations, per- : 
forming difficult duties, and making things subser- 
vient to us, which we could not, in our ordinary | 
waking hours. The demands made upon our be- 
lief by most of the ancient and modern marvels, | 
do not transcend this the action of sight, inde-| 
pendent of the eye—of hearing, independent of 
the car. We are immediately carried forward to! 
the conviction of the independence of the mind, of 
all material organization. 


{For the Christian &piriraalist.] | 


EALING OF THE NATIONS.” 


EY M. PETERS, 
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“The Healing of the Nations” possess one ad- 
vantage over the writings of the ancient seers, 
prophets and Spiritual mediums. It comes to us 
fresh from the hands of the inspired penman.- It 
has lost nothing by false renderings from a dead to | 
a liring language, it has gained nothing by the in- 
terpolations of an interested priesthood. Sublime | 
in its simplicity, characterized throughout by the 
Spirit of forbearanee, forgiveness and love, it em- 
bodies the great principle of a universal brother- 
hood. It breathes no threatenings, it excludes 
none from the Divine presence, but it displays be- 
fore all a rich garland of Spirit-flowers, teeming 
pearls of thought, and jewels of wisdom. It is one 
of the golden lamps that the present dispensation 
has placed at the open gateway of the Spiritual 
age, upon which we are justentering. It belongs 
to the Spiritual age, and cannot be prostituted to 
any sordid, selfish or sectarian purposes. It hasa 
practical utility in its sentiments and teachings 
available to every capacity of mind. And therein 
lies its chiefest value. It draws no false distine- 
tions between the natural and the divine science 
and religion walk lovingly together through its 
pages. God is seen to be the governor of his uni- 
verse, and the Father of all his children. This is 
the true Spirit of christianity. But to be appre- 
ciated, the book mnst be read, perchance a great 
many times. I have tried to select some passages 
as specimens of sentiment and Style, but find my- 
self in the situation of the man who tried to select 
a pet child from a family of seven, when pursued 
by the Indians. His children all appeared to be 
so very beautiful at that trying moment, that he 
could make no selection. Such is my case, and 
therefore I must be content to define its position. 
It is to the Spiritual or real age what the arts 
were to the intellectual or ideal age. The palmy 
age of Grecian art was the ideal age. Then as 
now, the Spirit of man was thirsting for the beau- 
tiful and the true. The poets, and painters, and 
sculptors, were moved by inspiration, but that in- 
spiration necessarily corresponded to the channel 
through which it found expression. The poet 
i knew not the nature of the inspiration that moved 
| him to write of celestial streams and elysian fields, 
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moods of the soul affected by the circumstances of | 


est moment, and protracted interest are crowded. | 


Ii 


A melancholy | 


| tly on the legs of a table reversed and adjusted ac- 


inspired genius gave birth, are buried under the 
ruins of crumbling porticoes and colonades. Even 
the Spiritual teachers of that age were ignorant of 
the true object of their mission. They supposed 
the favors of Deity were intended for a chosen 


were So ungrateful as to reject the proffered favors, 
{and persecute and even murder their teachers.— 
Mankind was not yet ready for Spiritual idea, in- 
dependent of an outward visible form. They could 
‘not comprehend that the real essence and vitality 
| of all things was invisible. Here then, we are en- 
| abled to institute a comparison between the inspir- 
ed writings of the two ages. The first was nar- 
row, threatening and denunciatory; the second 
broad, persuasive and forgiving. Herein lies the 
j great merit of “ The Healing of the Nations.” It 
belongs emphatically to the Spiritua! age and opens 
the door to every rank and phase of humanity. It 
denounces none, it bids all hope, and makes reli- 
gion a practical sweetener of every department of 
earthly existence and duty. And what is religion 
after all? Does it consist of forms and creeds?— 
Alas, the world has been cursed with that kind of 
religion long enough. The weary pilgrim has look- 
ed forward into the dim future for a realization of 
that good time that his soul longed for. There was 
no hope in the popular theology of the day. There 
was a mystery about in that left the Spiritual mind 
unsatisfied, A higher revelation was needed to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of the age in which we live.— 
Such a revelation is given in the Spirit literature of 
the present day. Read the “ Healings of the Na- 
Í tions,” my dogmatical friends, and tell me if you 
find any thing there at war with the precepts of 
| Jesus, or any thing revolting to the finer feelings 
of the human heart. See if you can find anything 
that you would not gladly receive as truth. Ask 
yourself if you believe the mind of any man is 
capable of itself to give birth to the proverbs, 
maxims, and poetical beauties of the book. If 
not, whence its origin? Is the claim set up for it 
impious or preposterous? Is inspiration dead and 
buried? The soul that has ever thrilled with the 
sympathetic promptings of the higher life will 
never doubt for a moment the divine origin of the 
book under consideration. With the materialist, 
argument on the subject of divine agency, acting 
through human instrumentality, would be worse 
than useless. We only say to those who may feel 
disposed to sneer at the claim set up for this book, 
produce something equal to it, or something that 
surpasses it. Will some of the eseuymous Tẹ- 
viewers of ‘ghoet literature” please to undertake 
the task? If not, why not? 


[From the New Englend Spiritualist. 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS IN 
CHINA. 

Incredible as it may seem to some, it is asserted 
by those acquainted with Chinese history and lite- 
rature, that methods of communication with Spi- 
rits of the departed have been known and practised 
in the Celestial Empire “at least from the days of 
Laou-tse, and he was an aged man when Confu- 
cius was a youth, between five and six centuries 
before the Christian era”—that cotempora- 
neously with those remarkable visionists and 
Spirit-interlocutors among the Hebrews, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and others. It appears, however, that of 
late years this practice has received increased at- 
tention among the “ Celestials,” or at least, that it 
has been productive of more than usual effects 
upon the minds cf the people, and has attracted 
the attention of foreign residents in the Empire. 
We are indebted to the New York Weekly Leader 
for the information contained ia the following ex- 
tracts :— 

“Tn the last file of the North China Herald there 


is an account, by Dr. Macgowan, of the existing 
formula [of table-moving ;] and from this it appears 


is, 


ferent in the Flowery Land trom what is practised 
with us. The directions usually given, he says, 
are ‘to place a couple of chopsticks at right angles 
across a mortar, or bowl filled with water; and 
upon these, the tables turned upside down. 
Four children are then called in, and to each a leg 
is assigned, on which one hand is gently laid, 
while the other seizes the free hand of a compan- 
ion—thus forminga circle. Nothing row remains 
to be done but the reading of an incantation by 
the ‘Medium.’ 

“ Soon the table begins to heave with emotion, 
and then becomes revolutionary, carrying the lads 
along with increasing velocity, until whirled off 
the axis. ; ; 

“The doctor, however, being a scientific man, 
was not to be amused by the mere poetical paris of 
the ceremony ; and he determined to try the expe- 
riment without having recourse to the usual incan- 
tation. He called in some little boys from the 
street, and directing them to rest their hands gen- 


cording to rule—only the vessel being without 
water—he awaited the result. The boys, it should 
be said, did not form the magic circle by joining 
hands. In a few minutes the table showed symp- 
toms of sensitiveness; it became uneasy; a strug- 
gle appeared to be going on; but soon all this was 
at an end, and off it set in its involuntary revolu- 
tion, spinning round and round, accompanied by 
the boys as fast as their legs could carry them, till 
it suddenly dashed off its axis, carrying away with 
it some portion of skin from the shin of one of the 
urchins.” 


Dr. Macgowan furnishes the following account 
of the manner in which writing is performed by 
the agency of the Kwei, or Spirits :— 


-“ The table is sprinkled equally with bran flour, 
dust, or other powder, and two Media sit down at 
opposite sides, with their hands placed upon the 
table. A hemispherical basket, of about eight 
inches diameter, such as is commonly used for 
washing rice, is now reversed, and laid down with 
its edges resting upon the tips of one or two 
fingers of the two Media. This basket is to act as 
penholder; and a reed or style is fastened to the 
Tim, or a chopstick thrust through the interstices, 
with the point touching the powdered table. The 
ghost, in the meantime, has been duly invoked 
with religious ceremonies, and the spectators stand 
round waiting the result in awe-struck silence. The 
result is not uniform. Sometimes the Spirit sum- 
moned is unable to write, sometimes he is mis- 
chievously inclined, and the pen—for it always 
moves—will make either a few senseless flourishes 
on the table, or fashion sentences that are without 
meaning, or with a meaning that only misleads. 
This, however, is comparatively rare. In general, 
the words traced are arranged in the best form of 
composition, and they communicate intelligence 
wholly unknown to the operators. These opera- 
tors are said to be not only unconscious, but un- 
willing participators in the feat. Sometimes, by 
the exercise of a strong will, they are able to pre- 
vent the pencil from moving beyond the area it 
commands by its original position ; but, in general, 
the fingers follow it in spite of themselves, till the 
whole table is covered with the ghostly message.” 


Of the character of the communications received, 
we are told little beyond the statement that they 
are “always curious, but in no other way satisfac- 
tory.” From the following, however, it may be 
inferred that they are of the same mixed character 
that pertains to communications from a similar 
Source among us, and that some of them at least, 
as with us, are of a progressive tendency—so much 
so as to be considered dangerous to the existing 
religion and government of the Empire, and that 


and he spoke of his visions as “ bright, false 
things.” So of the others, they all worshipped at 
imaginary shrines, and the forms to which their 


| 


the participators are liable not only to opposition 
and persecution, but eyen to martyrdom, for their 
Spiritualism. 


the port was opened for trade, such a wonderful 

impulse was suddenly given to the custom, that it 

could only be compared to the prevalence of an 

epidemic: there was scarcely a house in which it 

was not practised for a season almost daily. The 

cause of this remarkable revival of an old custom 

not generally observed, could not be ascertained; 

but its subsidence, after a short period, was ex- 

plained by the amount of mischief occasioned to 

those who followed, or confided in the communica- 

tions from Hades, and by the complaint that little 

real advantage ever accrued from this form of 

divination. More recently a club of literary grad- 

uates were in the Pau-teh-kwan, a Taouist temple, 

near the temple of Confucius, for practising the, 
i, as the ceremony is called; and many and mar- ; 
vellous are the revelations told of the ‘Spiritual : 
manifestations’ which they elicited. It was con-j 
tinued for a long time, until the arrival of an intend- 

ant, who disapproved of the demonolatry. He ad- 

dressed the party as a friendly adviser, urging the 

discontinuance of such practices, on the ground 

that he had never known any good, but considera- 

ble evil, to result from them. His counsel was 

followed; and since that time, this sort of divina- 

tion has been tried only occasionally, and by indi- 

viduals.” 


Here is an instance, however, in whieh the mani- 
festation seems certainly not intended to injure or 
mislead. The anecdote was received by Dr. Mac- 
gowan from a Christian preacher :— 

“A Mr. Li, in the village of Manthan, near this 
city, enjoyed the reputation of being remarkably 
successful in consulting Spirits. Our informant, 
Chin, formed one of a party which had determined 
to test Mr. Li’s skill. It was agreed that the Spirit 
should be requested to write a prescription for the 
wife of one of their namber, then confined to bed 
with sickness. Two boys, who had no knowledge 
of what information the party desired, were called 
to hold the basket. In a little time, the table was 
filled with characters, in which the diagnosis and 
treatment were clearly expressed—of course, ac- 
cording to Chinese notions of pathology : the whole, 
when copied, was shown to be perfectly correct; 
displaying thus, it must be confessed, a degree of 
magnanimity which native doctors never show 
their confreres in the flesh.” 

“ The same Dr. Li, however, was less fortunate 
a few months ago, when he thought fit to make 
public a revelation he received from the Kwei on 
the subject ofa new Pretender to the throne of the 
Empire. Three of the invoking party have been 
beheaded, and Mr. Li himself is now in hiding, and 
in imminent danger of becoming one of the Kwei 
himself.” 

This latter statement induces us to allude to 
certain facts within our own knowledge, which 
have Ied us to take an especial interest in these 
accounts from China.” 

Some two years ago, we occasionally met with a 
Circle in this City, at which an intelligence pur- 
porting to be the Spirit of a Chinaman repeatedly 
manifested himself, and communicated very freely. 
He was wont to congratulate us on the freedom 
from molestation with which our investigations and 
intercourse with the Spirit-life could be pursued in 
this land—remarking that it was far otherwise 
among his own people. He stated that this inter- 
course had Jong been known and practised in 
China; but that of late years, exalted Spirits had 
been endeavoring, through this means, to impart 
light to his countrymen—to give them a purer 
religion and a freer government ;—that thereby 
the opposition of the dominant classes had been 
aroused, and a violent persecution had been ex- 
cited against those who had any thing to do with 
Spirit-intercourse. In the province where he had 
lived, it had been carried to the extreme of put- 
ting to death those who fhad practised it; and he 
himself had fallen a victim to this tyranny, having 
been burned at the stake for endeavoring to heal 
his own sick daughter by the laying on of hands, 
under Spirit-direction. The details which he 
would sometimes give of his arrest and execution, 
were interesting and pathetic. He furthermore 
stated this tyranny of the ruling dynasty had 
given rise to a rebellion, which the powers above 
were helping forward, and which he firmly be- 


that the treatment of the tables is somewhat dif- | eyed would result in giving freedom to his be- 


loved China. 

This last statement, in regard to the existence of | 
a rebellion, was first made some two weeks before 
the news of such a state of things had reached this 
country through the ordinary channels. 

Of course, these statements were received with 
entire incredulity, so far as we could judge, by all 
the company to whom they were addressed—we 
thinking them inost probably the invention of 
some straggling invisible story-teller, who thought 
to try the measure of our credulity. We should: 
add that they were spoken through the mouth ofa 
young man, of mosi estimable character, while in 
an entranced or wholly unconscicus state—he as- 
suming no responsibility whatever for them. 

In the light, however, of the information which 
has been gradually coming to us from that quarter 
of the world, and especially of the testimony of 
Dr. Macgowan, quoted abovo, the reader may form 
his own opinion of the reliability and the source of 
those communications. We will only say that, in 
every important particular, so far as our recollec- 
tion serves us, the declarations of the purported 
Spirit in regard to general matters, have been fully 
corroborated, while the statements respecting his 
personal history have beerparalleled by narratives 
which have been given in the newspapers, of burn- 
ing to death and other tortures inflicted on the ad- 
herents of the “new religion.” Can any of our 
materialistic philosophers give a more probable or 
rational aoccunt of the source of these communica- 
tions respecting events occurring on the opposite 
side of the globe, than that which the communiea- 
ting intelligence itself claimed to be fact? 


IMMORTAL LIFE. 


BY THEODORE PAREER. 

It is the belief of mankind that we shall all live 
forever. This is not a doctrine of Christianity 
alone. It belongs to the human race. You may 
find nations so rude that they live houseless, in 
caverns of the earth; nations that have no letters, 
not knowing the use of bows and arrows, fire or 
even clothes; but no nation without a belief in im- 
mortal life. The form of that belief is often gro- 
tesque and absurd ; the mode of proof ridiculous ; 
the expectations of what the future life is to be 
are often childish and silly, But notwithstanding 
all that, the fact still remains—THE BELIEF THAT 
THE SOUL OF A MAN NEVER DIES. 

How did Mankind come by this opinion? “By 
a miraculous Revelation,” says one. But according 
to the common theory of miraculous revelations, 
the race could not have obtained it in this way, for 
according to that theory the Heathens had no such 
revelations, yet we find this doctrine the settled be- 
lief of the whole Heathen world. The Greeks and 
Romans believed it long before Christ; the Chal- 
dees, with no pretence to miraculous inspiration, 
taught the idea of immortality, while the Jews, 
spite of their alleged revelations, rested only in the 
dim sentiment thereof. 

It was not arrived at by reasoning. It requires 
a good deal ef hard thinking to reason out and, 
prove this matter. Yet you find this belief among 
nations not capable as yet of that art of thinking 
and to that degree—nations who never tried to 


prove it, and yet believe it as eonfidently as we.— directly into a belief in God, by all those able men, | ments of the intellect. So might Milton have lit 
The human race did not sit down aad think it owt, | nor directly out of it by all the skeptics and scof- ed; so Marvel—De Quincy. 


“Soon after our arrival in Ningpo, in 1843, ere | never waited till they could prove it by logic and | fers, 


metaphysics; did not delay their belief till a mira- 
culous revelation came to confirm it. It came to 
Mankind by intuition; by instinctive belief, the 
belief which comes unavoidably from the nature 
of man, In this same way came the belief in 
God ; the love of man; the sentiment of justice.— 
Men could see, and knew they could see, before 
they proved it; before they had theories of vision ; 
without waiting for a miraculous revelation to 
come and tell them they had eyes and might see 
if they would look. Some faculties of the body 
act spontaneously at first—so others of the soul. 

Immortality is a fact of man’s nalure, so it is a 
part in the heavens and a part of the universe.— 
Both are writings from God’s hand; each there- 
fore a revelation from Him, and of Him; only not 
miraculous, but natural, regular, normal. Yet 
each is just as much a revelation from H'm as if 
the great soul of all had spoken in English speech 
to one of us and said: THERE Is A SUN IN THE 
HEAVENS, and THOU SHALT LIVE FOREVER. Yes, the 


tion and no words can make it more certain. 


he attains consciousness of his Immortality. At 
first he asks proof no more of his eternal exis- 


lieves both. Nay, he does not separate the two— 
this life is one link in that golden and electric 
chain of Immortality; the next life another and 
more bright, but in the same chain. Im- 
mortality is what philosophers call an ontoligical 
fact; it belongs essentially to the being of man, 
just as the eye is a physiological fact and belongs to 
the body of man. To my mind this is the great 
proof of Immortality ; the fact that itis written in 
human nature; written there so plain that the 
rudest nations hare not failed to find it, to know 
it; written just as much as form iz written on the 
Circle, and extension on Matter in general. It 
comes to our consciousness as naturally as the no- 
tions of time and space. We feel it as a desire; 
we feel it as a fact. What is thus in man is writ 
there of God, who writes no lies. To suppose that 
this universai desire has no corresponding gratifi- 
cation, is to represent Him, not as the Father ofj 
all, but as only a deceiver. I feel the longing efter 
Immortality, a desire essential to my nature, deep 
as the fonndation of my being; I find the same 
desire in all men. I feel conscious of Immortaltty ; 
that I am not to die—no never to die, though often | 
to change. I cannot believe this desire and con- 
sciousness are felt only to mislead, to beguile, to de- 
ceive me. I know God is my Father and the Father 
of the Nations. Can the Almighty deceive his 
children? For my own part, I can conceive of 
nothing which shall make me more certain of my 
Immortality. Iask no argument, from learned 
lips. No miracle could make me more sure; no, 
not if the sheeted dead burst cerement and shroud, 
and rising forth from their honored tombs stood 
here before me, the disenchanted dust once more 
enchanted with that fiery life; no, not if the souls 
of all my sires since time began came thronging 
round, and with miraculous speech told me they 
lived and I should also live. I could only say, ‘ Ii 
knew all this before, why waste your heavenly 
speech!’ I have now indubitable certainty of 
eternal life. Death removing me to the next state, 
can give me infallible certainty. 

But there are men who doubt of immortality.— 
‘They say they are conscions of the want, not of 
the fact. They need a proof. The exception here 
proves the rule. You do not doubt your personal 
and conscious existence now; you ask no proof of 
that; you would laugh at me should I try to con- 
vince you that you are alive and self-conscious.— 
¥et one of the leaders of modern Philosophy 
wanted a proof of this asa basis for his science, | 
and said: I sx BECATSE I THISE. But his thought} 
required proof as much as his being; yes, more, 
for being is the ground of thinking, not thinking: 
of being. At this day there are sound men who! 
deny the existence of this outward world, declar- j 
ing it only a dream-world. This ground they say 
and yonder sun have being but in fancy—tlike the! 
sun and ground you perchance dreamed of last: 
night whose being was only a being-dreamed.— 
These are exceptional men, and help prove the 
common rule—that man trusts his senses and be- | 
lieves an outward world. Yet such are more com- | 
mon amongst philosophers than men who doubt of 
their immortal life. You cannot easily reason 
those men out of their philosophy and into their 
senses, nor by your own philosophy perbaps con- 
vince them that there is an outward world. 

I think few of you came to your belief in ever- | 
| lasting life through reasoning. Your belief grew | 
out of your gencral state of mind and heart. You 
could not help it. Perhaps few of you ever sat) 
down and weighed the arguments for and against; 
it, and so made up your mind. Perhaps those, 
who have the firmest consciousness of the fact are 
least familiar with the arguments which confirm 
that consciousness. If a man disbelieves it, if he 
denies it, his opinion is not often to be changed 
immediately or directly by argument. His special 
conviction has grown out of his general state of 
mind and heart, and is only to be removed by a 
change in his whole philosophy. Iam not honor-; 
ing men for their belief, nor blaming men who 
doubt or deny. I do not believe any one ever wil- 
lingly doubted this; ever purposely reasoned him- 
self into the denial thereof. Men doubt because 
they cannot help it; not because they will, but 
must. 

There are a great many things true which no 
man as yet can prove true; some things so true! 
that nothing can make them plainer, or more 
plainly true. I think it is so with this doctrine, 
and therefore for myself, ask ns argument. With 
my views of man, of God, of the relation between 
the two, I want no proof, satisfied with my own 
consciousness of Immortahty. Yet there are ar- 
guments which are fair, logical, just, which satisfy 
the mind, and may perhaps help persuade some 
men who doubt, if such men there are amongst 
you. I think that Immortality is a fact of con- 
sciousness; a fact given in the constitution of man, 
therefore a matter of sentiment. But it requires 
thought to pick it out amongst the other facts of 
consciousness. Though at first merely a feeling, a 
matter of sentiment, on examination it becomes an 
idea—a matter of thought. It will bear being 
looked at in the sharpest and driest light of logic. 
Truth never flinches before reason. It is so with 
our consciousness of God, that is an ontological 
fact; a fact given in the nature of Man. At first 
it is a feeling, a matter of sentiment. By thought 
we abstract this fact from other facts; we find an 
idea of God. That is a matter of philosophy, and 
the analyzing mind legitimates the idea and at 
length demonstrates the existence cf God, which 
we first learned without analysis and by intuition. 
A great deal has been written to prove the exis- 
tence of God, and that by the ablest men, yet I 
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give warnin 
fact is more certain than such speech would make} fhe public 
it, for this fact speak always—a perpetual Revela- | that temporary prejudice which dj 
just moral estimate of things transpi 
Soon as a man attains consciousness of himself| he is liable to mistake, and 
luable in proportion to 
elevation of character - 
Ais et derately intelligent, his 
tence than of his present life; instintively he be- vantage over the eed 


Indirectly such works affect men, change 


their philosophy and modes of thought, and so 
help them to one or the other conclusion. 


The idea of Immortality, like the idea of God, 


ina certain sense, is born in us and fast as we 


come to consciousness of ourselves we come to 


Consciousness of God, and of ourselves as immor- 
tal. The higher we ad 


: advance in wisdom, goodness, 
piety, the larger place do God and Immortality 
hold in our experience and inward life. I think 
that is the regular and natural process of a man’s 
development. Doubt of either scems to me an 
exception, an irregularity, Causes that remove 
the doubt must Le general more than special, 


ee 

Waat a Preacuern Suoro Br.—The public 
preacher should be a man who knows all the im- 
portant passing events, and holds them up to the 
light of God’s rule of rehgious obligation; his eyes 
should be the first to catch the beams of any ne; 
rising truth upon the time; his tongue the first tu 
g of any shadow of eclipse stealing over 
virtue; his mind shovld he free from 


Squalifies for the 
1 piring. Of course 
| his opinions will be va- 
his breadth of mind and 
but if he is honest and mo- 
position gives him an ad- 
f men who are too much 
meditate impartially on their 
her he gives the community 
poe or not, it is an immense 
antly reminded that th J 
day affairs in which they are aa a Thors 
than a common-place meaning—that business plea- 
sure, household, politics, accident, literature. are 
not mere things to wonder about, and to work 
among, but are cach and all a vital part of God's 
providential training of men for cternity And 
happy will be the preacher who can direct the 
minds of the hearers to the moral significance of 
what the world is now doing. If he din ea 
their ears, that even when flontine down the swift 
current of life, they may hear jin the distance the 
solemn measured and flow of the infinite ocean to 
which they tend, and feel that the motion of every 
drop in this current is determined by secret envi 
hidden afar off in the counsel ef thy Aimee he 
will have done a great thing; and if any sleepy TC- 
peater of all creeds, or any irritated man of the 
world accu: him of neglecting to preach the gospel, 
he can inform his mistaken critic, that preaching 
the gospel means this very thing—the application 
of God’s everlasting Jaw to the life of this world 
and that any other “ gospel” than this preached te 
men aud women of these days is cn insult to the 
moral sense, as it isa burden on the attertion of 
the community. The church is not a creat cradle 


engrossed in affairs to 
tendency. But whet 
the solution of the ri 
advantage to be cons 
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| wherein a “haopy family” are to he rocked ti 


sleep by a clerical nurse singing a pleasent lullahy, 9 
but the weekly counsel where earnest men and - 
women meet to be stirred up on themes, the mos 
weighty that can affeet human Hfle— Rer. A. D. 


Mayo. 
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Sottnty’s Reiicioy.—Gibbon shook mr belis: 
in Christianity when I was a school boy of seven- 
teen. When I went to Collese it was in the hight 
of the French Revolution—anil I drank derply ei 
that cup. I hada friend there whose name vor 
have seen in my poems—Edmund Seward, anad- 
mirable man in all things, whose only fault was 
that he was ton humble ; for humble, even to a 
fault, he was. In his company my religious inte- 
rests were strengthened. But to thoss who have 
any religious feeling, you necd not be told haw 
chilling and withering the hp-serviee of a univer 
sity must be. Sick of the college, chapel, and 
church, we tried the meeting-house; and there we 
were disgusted teo. Coleridge cam. from Cam- 
bridge to visit a friend at Oxford on his wer ta 
Wales. That friend wasiny bosom companion :— 
Coleridge was brought to my rooms, end that 
meeting fixed the future furturics of us boih. Our 
meeting was mutually agreeable ; I reformed his 


4 
life, and he disposed me towards Christianity. He i 
remained three or fonr wecks at Oxford, end we « 
planned an Utopia of our own, to be founded in € 
the wilds of America upon the basis of common , 
property—each laboring for alla Pantisocracey— 7 
a Republic of Reason and Virtue. Par tl 
' I gave up every prospect. Hew paint ! 
slowly I was awakencd from it this is ner the ume — 
tosay. In what has al! this ended? vou will ask. j 
That I am still whet in old times Was called a 
seeker—a sheep without s shepherd: cling? 
ail that Christ has L t 
from all attempts at def i 
those points which the ¢ t 
am of no visible church, but as I eel my- 
self in the communion of saints.— ‘te Men F 
DOME Y, € 
eG oe c 
“QOvERWoRR of THE Braix.’— Sr. John Mar- 6 
shall, writing to the Louden Spectator, on over- t 
work of the brain, says that had the first symp J 
toms of this direfui malady—whicit errried S x 
Southey, Pitt, Castlerench, Meore, Tyler, Romii b 
Laman Blanchard, Wilson, Robert Hall, and ina 
great measure, Barns, Byron, Campbell, Colerivge. d 
Wordswordh, and dlapasn, and a host of ot ic 
distinguished in Hterature, in scienee, in poll te 
land in art, toa premsiure g r R 
ions i : 


attended to, many of thes: ius 
have been spared to us. 

Brain-work is vastly moere exhausting ikan is 
nerajly supposed. lirain-work is ike the burni 
of lamp with a large wiek, by which the oil— 
lity—is rapidly consumed, while in physical lehor” os 
in the open air, we constantly add te our vitality} S 
by imbibing an abundence of fresh air, and expend! be 
it more slowly, tireuch the muscles. Wheres 
the brain-worker is usually “closeted,” and gene” 
rally works by gas or candle light, which aggre 
yates the difficulty. 

The great increase of insanity in our country, 


} 
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may be attributed to excessive brain work—to an it 


over-active nervous temperament, sometimes caus 
ed by artificial stimulants. Tea, coffee, tohacce 
wines, Equors, epium, rå drug-medisines, 
tend directly to excite and exhaust the nerro 
system. Parents commit a fatal crror in pressing 
young children to hard study and confinement t 


X 


illy ventilated schocl-houses. A puny, deliek o 
sensitive precocious race isthe penalty for th pe 
violating Nature's laws. When will people study di 
themselves—the laws which govern life and besth ol 
—Physiology, Phrenology, and Psychology Str 
and mind—Humanity, M. ke 
logical Journal, 
rt 
SIMPLICITY OF MANENS TRE AccouPANINENT oF pl 
TRUE Gexivs.—That night I found myself, about fo 


eleven o'clock, in a pretty bed-room, about four 
teen feet by twelve. Much I teared it might turt 
out the best room in the house ; and it illustrate: ta 
the hospitality of my new frierds to mention thë 
it was, Early in the morning T was awakened b: 
a little voice, issuing from a Hule cottage bed in ari 
Opposite corner, soliloquizing in a low tone, 
soon recognized the words, “Svffered under Po 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried ;” 
the voice Teasily conjectured to be that of the e 
est among Wordworth’s children, a son, anc 


that time sbout three years old. He was am -th 
markable fine boy in strength and size, and pre cc 
mising, (what has, in fact been realized) a mor eg 
powerful person, physically, than that of his fade  ,' 
er. Miss Wordsworth I found making breaktat shy 
in the little sitting room. No urn was (bere, ne eto 


glittering breakfast service; a kettle oiled upo gy 


the fire, and everything was in harmony with thor syg 
unpretending arrangements. 7 rarely have seen] 

so humble a menani; and contrasting the dignity * D 
of the man with this honorable poverty, and this he 


courageous avowal of it, his utter absence of all. do 
efforts to disguise the simple Guth of the case, 1 for 
felt my admiration increased. This, thou 
myself, is, indeed, in his own words— 


ght 1 cs fig 


t Plain diving and high thinkin: Y 


This is indeed, to reserve the humility end the 
varsimonies of life for its bodily enjoyments, amti 


cannot believe that any one was ever reasoned t 


o apply its lavishness and its luxury to the enjor Es 


